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ABSTRACT 


RECONNECTING THE CHURCH AND THE COMMUNITY 
THROUGH EVANGELISM AND 
OUTREACH 


by 

Tyrone B. Martin 

United Theological Seminary, 2018 


Mentors 

J. Randy Grimes, DMin 
Harold A. Hudson, DMin 


This project context is Greater Morning Star Missionary Baptist Church (GMSMBC), 
located in Mount Clemens, Michigan. The community, once the center of relationships in 
the black community has been left with abandoned and subpar homes, economy taking a 
financial down turn, spiraling school enrollment and a waning trust in God; this has left a 
once vibrant community seeking answers for hope. The hypothesis is with a revised 
evangelistic and outreach program this context can build a bridge to reconnect church and 
community. This project with a qualitative approach explored the reason(s) that caused a 
disjointing between GMSMBC and the community. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The project “Reconnecting the Church and Community through Evangelism and 
Outreach” will explore the reason(s) that may have caused a disjointing between church 
and community. This project will examine the desire to engage in the communities’ 
hierarchy of needs, shelter, clothing, food and education. 

The first chapter will give an in-depth look into who the researcher is and how 
the researcher came into existence. Exploring the spiritual foundation to capture what has 
formulated his purpose and focus in ministry. The purpose of this chapter will also bring 
about an interaction of the researcher’s ministry interest and skills related to the needs of 
the context. It is also to explore how the relationship between personal ministry interest, 
skills and the needs of the context may formulate the foundation for the Doctor of 
Ministry Project. 

In chapter two, an exegetical journey will be taken through the Old Testament 
passage Isaiah 58:12-14. This journey will help identify the reasons that have caused 
possible break downs between the church and the community which would lead to a 
disconnection that leaves both in need of restoration. Yet, we look to find the remedy 
promised by Yahweh to bring forth the mission of the church to live victoriously as the 
agents of God repairing that which has been lying in waste. While taking this journey, 
biblical scholars will be used through a selective choice of published commentaries to 
help with the argument to establish the purpose of the scriptural references as applied to 
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the context. Understanding that we must have a complete biblical view of the spiritual 
guidance of the project, Luke 4:18-19 was utilized as the New Testament scriptural 
reference to balance out the biblical foundation. While the journey through both 
testaments will take the reader on a broad range of avenues, the focus will not be on 
every point of interest. Instead, the focus will be on the views that will relate more so to 
the project of the context. Therefore, a biblical basis will be provided within this 
foundation chapter for developing a model for reconnecting the church to the community 
through outreach. 

Chapter three explores a historical understanding of what is referred to as the 
“Social Gospel.” Taking a look at the life of Walter Rauschenbusch, a son of a pastor 
who migrated from Germany to America during the mid-eighteen hundreds, will provide 
a foundational picture to help give insight on what makes outreach a mandate between 
the church and the community in which it is surrounded. The aim of this chapter is to 
give a breakdown of the various influences within Rauschenbusch’s life that helped to 
shape his theology in the adaptation for what is now called “The Social Gospel or The 
Social Gospel Movement.” 

To meet the goal, the influence that August Rauschenbusch will be explored 
initially. August is Walter’s father and we will evaluate his educational, spiritual and 
insightful development toward recognizing the need for a social gospel. Secondly, the 
educational journey of Walter Rauschenbusch in Germany will be reviewed and then 
seminary back in the states. Thirdly, Rauschenbusch’s time as pastor will be discussed in 
what was known as the modem day “Nineveh.” 1 Fourth, the influence that Walter 


49. 


1 Paul M. Minus, Walter Rauschenbusch, American Reformer (New York, NY: Macmillan, 1988), 
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Rauschenbusch had on others will be reviewed, although there are many influences, only 
a few will be mentioned. 

The fourth chapter will explore the theological theme to determine whether or not 
the context of the project can perceivably encase the work theologically referred to as 
“The Social Gospel.” Historically made aware to the Christian community through the 
writings and expressions of Walter Rauschenbusch, a late nineteenth century theologian 
who is considered to be the father of the social gospel theology, is not a theme that ended 
with the nineteenth century but has burgeoned into the new millennium. 

Though the church has proclaimed to embody the teachings of Christ, exploring 
the scriptural basis in that which Walter Rauschenbusch found to embody the need of the 
church itself will be the profound prospectus for this project. The impact of the 
Rauschenbusch’s assessment of the call for social ideology for the church astounded the 
evangelical community in the early 1900’s, while many theological contemporaries of 
Rauschenbusch did not embrace the same call for the church. Also, the chapter gives 
examination of the contemporaries of Rauschenbusch and comparing their entreating of 
the social gospel as to grant a perspective of the theological basis for a social gospel for 
yesterday and today. Rauschenbusch’s contemporaries, theologians Washington Gladden 
(aptly nicknamed the prophet of social gospel) and Frances Greenwood Peabody ideals 
for social gospel will be compared to theologians of the pre-World War I era such as 
James Dombrowski, Henry K. May, and Robert T. Handy. 

Examining the perspective of the social gospel from the viewpoint of today’s 
theologians such as theologians as Melanie A. May and Christopher H. Evans provides a 
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contemporary philosophy of the past to aid me with the present movement in the context 
for this project. 

Chapter five will take a theoretical look at the social ethics of responsibility as 
recognized by the context to ponder the question of responsibility as a Christian in the 
culture of community. In chapter six the researcher presents the context with the project. 
Here the researcher reveals the process of the field experience. The methodology of the 
project is stated here. A step by step exploration of the project is given. The usage of the 
context associates is explained. The method utilized to galvanize the contextual 
associates is detailed. The tools of technology used in the field experience to gather the 
informational data in order to present the necessary analytical base for a scientific result 
is stated. The chapter examines the evaluations of the data and presents the results. The 
results are then evaluated to determine whether there is a positive and or negative 
assertion of the results. The delimitations and the limitations are revealed as well. 

In this chapter the researcher reflects on how The Greater Morning Star 
Missionary Baptist Church (GMSMBC) family presented an atmosphere of positive 
encouragement for the procurement of the project. How the leaders were actively ready to 
act when the proposal of a committee of the church and community was suggested as a 
means to bridging the church and community together for the purpose of unifying in the 
assessment of the needs within the community and developing a course of action. How 
the committee formulated of two leaders of the church (chairman of both the Deacon and 
Trustee ministry) and one congregational member, from the community there were three 
persons selected (a business contractor, a former county commissioner and a senior 
citizen). How the researcher met with this committee four times during the course of the 
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projects timeline from September to November of 2017. The course of action the 
committee decided on to move the project forward to establish a solid beginning in 
reconnecting the church and community through evangelism and outreach. The 
researcher states his reflective assertion of the strengths and weakness as revealed 
through survey’s given during the field experience. The researcher speaks of the 
establishment of political relationships as a hopeful endeavor. Finally, in the summary the 
researcher discloses the personal growth experienced through the journey of this project. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The purpose of this chapter is to bring about an interaction of the researcher’s 
ministry interest and skills related to the needs of the context. It is also to explore how the 
relationship between personal ministry interest and skills and the needs of the context 
may formulate the foundation for the Doctor of Ministry Project. While cultivating a 
thesis statement and presupposition upon what the researcher will establish as his Doctor 
of Ministry Project. 

Reflecting on the nature of my ministerial interest takes me back to the call on my 
life even before the researcher knew there was a call. That call came when the researcher 
gave his life to Christ at the tender age of seven. Growing in the community of faith at 
the St. Matthew Missionary Baptist Church in S.E. Washington, DC under the ministry 
hegemony of the Reverend Maxwell M. Washington. This is where the interest for 
ministry was birthed and burgeoned in the researcher. The scriptures are a reminder for 
those who have charge over the sheep of God to train them. “Train up a child in the way 
he should go: and when he is old, he will not depart from it” (Prov. 16:22). The training 
the researcher received back then was manifested in his home through the teaching and 
everyday lives of his parents. The solidarity of a union of honorability before God 
succored the researcher to crave a ministry building families within the community of his 
context. Being nurtured in the various ministries of the church helped formulate 
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confidence to stand before others. The researcher was blessed to serve the Lord in his 
youth through diverse ministries including the: Children’s Choir, Youth Choir, Youth 
Usher Board, Adult Usher Board, Junior Deacon’s Board and the Junior Trustee Board. 
What derived from serving in these platforms of ministry and being embraced by those 
who helped mentor the researcher has become a pay it forward spiritual challenge. This 
will be the researcher’s reason for formulating a synergy chapter. 

Context 

The examination of one’s contextual analysis brings forth an alarming 
compilation of psychological woes. The mere understanding that there are deficits 
beyond my pastoral control that leaves me baffled yet absolved because as a pastor the 
researcher does not possess the power to populate the depleted citizenship of the 
community. Nor does he possess the economical backing to empower an impoverished 
city government. The community tapestry which conjures apathy as you enter and exit is 
also out of my control. Those who would have attended the church are either retired and 
have taken exodus back south, unemployed and relocated where opportunity lies 
elsewhere. What about the elders who are extracted to new communities based upon their 
inability to care for themselves? There’s the ongoing fragmentation of the black 
household due to non-taxable pharmaceutical career choices eventually leading to ever 
increasing incarceration rate. Again, the city’s landscape is rattled with abandoned 
buildings where there used to be thriving businesses. The business district has become a 
centrifuge for liquor stores, bars and bail bondsmen. A picture that permeates the 
landscape of despair. Residential districts infused with disheveled home properties that 
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often frame a junk yard canvas helps in depicting the flight of hope, self-worth, and 
prideful dignity. 

Upholding the banner of Christ and delivering the message abroad through the 
latest technological avenues is one of the enervated areas in the ministry. This is due to 
the age gap of the parishioners that have somehow missed the mark in achieving skills 
that are much needed in today’s church. The younger adults that are enamored with their 
own social media are lackadaisical in releasing those skills to aid in ministry. Equipping 
those persons to be excited about the brand of the church has been and remains a hurdle. 
The web presence is desolate. After many attempts to ameliorate the presence of the 
church through a growing website, Facebook, Twitter and Live Stream, the efforts were 
futile. Presenting an avenue for members as well as visitors to view the services live 
through Periscope or Live Streaming would definitely be an asset worth pursuing. The 
inability to receive donations online limits opportunities for members when they are not 
in attendance in worship. 

Though the context includes several buildings other than the building that houses 
the sanctuary, the buildings are older and are in need of renovation to have a more 
contemporary presence and allow the aesthetics to welcome the community to partake in 
the services offered. The desire for the context is to have a full facility with classrooms 
for job training, after school programs and senior citizen day care. The weakness in this 
area remains the lack of space and much needed renovations for handicapped access to 
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Though the journey into ministry began with the confines of St. Matthew’s 
Missionary Baptist Church, what seems to be such a short journey has actually been an 
expansive quest into lifelong ministry. The quest for success, power and recognition in 
Christ because the researcher was always told as he grew up in church that through Christ 
all things were possible. Certainly, he believed it because those sentiments were 
expressed fully through the voices and standards of his parents, Tracy and Ruby Martin. 
Those very parents ensured that the researcher was presented with ample opportunities to 
learn of the ways and methodologies of Christ and allowing him to become solely 
dependent upon Christ for his very being. Not only did the researcher parents teach him 
about the love of Christ but the words of Dr. Maxwell Washington were the prevailing 
adult voice that molded the researcher’s mind to grow in the knowledge of Christ. 

Those teachings began to permeate the mind as the researcher participated in 
Sunday school and Vacation Bible School. The foundation that was laid remains the 
paragon to what guides the researcher today in making available those avenues of 
learning for the young people within the context. The same fervor in which those lessons 
were modelled before the researcher has become the foundation in which he has led 
teachers to satiate the minds that are presented before them on a weekly basis. 
Reminiscent of the days sitting in the classroom when the researchers’ favorite Sunday 
School teacher would titillate his mind with Bible stories and skits interacting those 
stories during holiday events. Each of those skit performances along with reviewing the 
Sunday School lessons allowed his oratory skills to develop. The reassurance and 
encouragement from the congregants elevated his confidence to be in front of large 
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crowds. These preparations from childhood clutched the researchers’ mental and spiritual 
framework which was the basis for him leaving those things behind which would try to 
entrap him to keep himself from the destiny that God had prepared for me. 

The mandate to serve God in your youth also conformed the researcher initially 
because he had not a choice on whether to serve because of the disciplinarian of a father 
in which he had to obey. Yet that servitude mindset instilled by good parents, teachers 
and a pastor shaped who the researcher has become as a pastor. The researcher adheres 
to the thoughts that children have a place in ministry. The journey into serving God 
began with acting as a youth Sunday School superintendent which led into further 
opportunities for leadership training in ministry. These opportunities of servility came 
through different youth ministries available at the church. 

Outside of the parents, the reinforcement of family propinquity was cultivated 
through the families in the researcher’s presence at St. Matthews Missionary Baptist 
Church and those who lived on my block in southeast Washington, D.C. Representative 
fathers leading their families to church was a vision that the researcher embraced and 
desired to emulate. Not only did the researcher witness those strong valiant men leading 
their families to church but leading them to Christ which was and still is an interminable 
imprint in the mind. The desire to lead my own family into a love for God and the ability 
to instill those ideals into others is at the core of the researchers’ being. 

Being a teenager in the inner city, especially in the capital of the United States, 
can be challenging and it was no different for the researcher. Though the researchers’ 
brother was only two years older than him, our dissimilar experiences and friends set us 
apart in some areas but the bond that we shared as a family and in Christ allowed that 
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bond to congeal. The researcher did not know how deep the bond would be until several 
years later. 

The researchers’ father impressed upon him not only did he have to serve God but 
he had to be successful. His words would sink into the depths of the researchers’ being 
every time he would tell him that the researcher had to be better than he was. When he 
died during the researcher’s sophomore year of college, the researcher experienced a loss 
that he was not prepared for mentally. Though the researcher’s father had prepared him 
for manhood, the researcher chose to sink into depression instead of trusting in the God 
of his father who had kept him above all else. In the researchers’ lack of trust, he entered 
a liberating time at college in the hilly terrain of Pennsylvania which was followed by a 
probationary period at Cheney State University. Needless to say, that the probationary 
period led to the departure and the never return to that illustrious campus. 

Being back home in Washington, D.C. meant that the researcher had to fend for 
himself but he was able to locate work at the Air and Space Museum where he worked as 
a teenager. This was honest work but it was not what the researchers’ father had 
prepared the researcher for during his childhood. The researcher was accepted to attend 
the Federal Law Enforcement Training in Glynco, Georgia. The training in Glynco 
reinforced the life disciplines that the researchers’ father instilled. Though the researcher 
went home after training to begin a life as a federal police officer but was also caught up 
in a lifestyle of good and evil. On one hand he was displaying truth and honesty, but on 
the other hand expressing a life of deceitfulness by selling drugs on the streets of D.C. 

Still trying to emulate a lifestyle built on family, the researcher entered into a 
marriage that he had not sought God’s face after. Working the federal police job and 
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living the lifestyle of the streets was not conducive to prosperity or marriage. Although 
speculative, it was never proved that illicit behavior was part of my lifestyle, the 
researcher was asked to resign from his federal position. How could this be? Fresh from a 
honeymoon, this was devastating, but he still had other income. The researcher took on a 
job selling used cars but the illegitimate lifestyle was interfering. The entire time that the 
researcher was on the streets, he never neglected to pay tithes on the earnings or enter in 
the sanctuary for worship. Consequences to his actions were forthcoming. After a 
harrowing night on the street, the researcher returned to his mother’s house only to hear 
her crying, as he rushed to her side to only hear her tell him that the Lord had spoken to 
her and to tell him that whatever the researcher was doing, he needed to stop. The 
researcher clearly heard the Lord through his mother. This part of the researchers’ 
journey was undoubtedly a major volition on his part. 

The next part of the journey into ministry led the researcher to uproot from the 
comforts of all that the researcher knew in the city of Washington, D.C. and relocate to 
Gastonia, North Carolina. The researchers’ brother Keith had started pastoring at a 
church just over the border in South Carolina. The researcher could no longer deny the 
call to ministry and with a renewed mindset on living fully for God, he was ready. 

Though the researcher was ready, the wife he had chosen was not. She doubted the 
fulfillment of God’s call upon his life and fought the choice of the researchers’ brother to 
license him to preach. The spiritual warfare the researcher encountered based on his call 
to ministry was indeed challenging. The marriage fell apart to say the least. Yet the 
researcher learned a theological truth. God forgives. The researcher grew up with the 
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belief like most fundamental Baptist that divorce was a sin and not conducive for anyone 
pursuing ministry. This helped him to really understand the power of God’s love. 

The new spiritual renewal and commitment gave the researcher a new insight so 
he embarked on getting a degree in Religion and Philosophy from Shaw University, in 
Raleigh, North Carolina. His goals were set before him and the researcher was 
envisaging a new level of responsibility and growth towards the goal of pastoring. The 
summer before his last year of college, he was introduced to the most beautiful nurse 
while visiting the sick and shut in at Wake Medical Hospital in Raleigh. What he found 
as he pursued a relationship with her was a united belief in God and a person who 
believed in him. 

Two and half years later, Saketha became the researcher’s bride and the 
relationship that he saw in his parents and others was established. Within the first year of 
marriage, the wife was pregnant and the researcher received an ordination in ministry. 

All that had been established within the teachings he received from childhood was 
coming to fruition. 

Shortly after receiving the ordination, the researcher began pastoring at the Jones 
Chapel Missionary Baptist Church in Knightdale, NC. The road in this ministerial 
journey was filled with many challenges as the researcher learned how to lead a people in 
what he thought was the right way to go. Some of the ministry routes while pastoring 
this rural church that aided in his spiritual growth were: 

• Baptizing his first candidate after they gave their life to Christ 

• Leading the members into in-depth studies of God’s Word 
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• Bringing the record keeping into the computerized age which challenged 
the status quo 

• Face to face confrontation with people who threatened his life because of 
preaching God’s Word 

• Leading the congregation into a complete renovation of the church, 
purchase of vehicles, property and equipment was a major 
accomplishment in the researcher’s leadership skills and psyche 

Though these items are not a complete listing of accomplishments or stops in the journey, 
they are things that helped the researcher to realize he was doing exactly what God had 
called him to do. He faced many challenges along the way and the more the researcher 
learned about spiritual warfare, the more he understood the power behind why God had 
placed him in the pastorate. One of the things the researcher learned especially being in a 
rural setting on a two-lane highway that was not the major thoroughfare, was marketing 
the church. Long before websites, Facebook, Twitter, Instagram and Periscope, this 
congregation was sending out newsletters through bulk mail into the community. This 
led to people visiting from afar. The researcher was able to train young men to begin the 
media recording of all services. 

Outside of the church, the researcher began working with his mentor assisting him 
with a weekly radio broadcast reviewing the Sunday School lesson. This led to a weekly 
live television show on Friday mornings at 9:00 a.m. The researcher never knew how 
much this show was impacting complete strangers until his daughter began kindergarten. 
For years, the viewing audience had listened to him review the lesson and at the end of 
the show when the researcher bowed to pray, they would watch his daughter come on to 
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the set, lay her hand on the researchers’ shoulder and extend the other towards the 
camera. She never would utter a word, but the viewers missed her when she began 
kindergarten and was not on the show. This impact in the journey blended three of the 
researchers’ ministry loves: family, teaching and media ministry. 

In November of 2001, the researcher became the pastor of Greater Morning Star 
Missionary Baptist Church. By now his spiritual journey has encompassed family - a 
wife and daughter and the loss of twin sons when the researcher’s wife miscarried; 
further educational pursuits-Masters of Theology degree; and media -newsletters, radio, 
and television. This step into another ministry was given to advance all of the above. In 
the researchers’ mind this was what he envisioned. The appearance of the numbers in the 
congregation and the zeal which was demonstrated in the sanctuary was indeed inspiring 
initially as the new pastor. Uncovering the semblance of commitment to the one and true 
living God in those who appeared capriciously in worship service began a major revival 
in the pastorate and the life of the church. Whereas the church was recording the Sunday 
morning service for air on the local radio station, the recording equipment was 
dilapidated. As a new pastor, the researcher was buoyant awaiting all that ministry had to 
offer here at Greater Morning Star. 

The researcher recognized the level of spiritual maturity in his life differed from 
the first pastorate and the needs that would expand God’s Word abroad are the things that 
would be paramount. The goal has been to teach and preach family building messages 
along with teaching those bondage breaking messages that would free the minds of God’s 
people that the researcher has been charge over to lead. These studies have increased my 


own spiritual excrescence. 
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Developing the Synergy 

Through the journey that has taken me from the streets of Washington, D.C., the 
small-town atmosphere Gastonia and Knightdale, North Carolina to the suburban Detroit 
city of Mount Clemens, Michigan, all of those experiences have molded the researcher 
into what he is compelled to do on a daily basis. That is to build lives by connecting 
them to the almighty Savior. Through the mistakes he’s made, observations that he has 
made in the past twenty years of pastoring, and the thoughts that he has been able to 
ruminate over in developing a contextual analysis have led him to explore a solicitude 
toward a project for the Doctorate of Ministry program. 

The pathways for developing a hypothesis are in the steps that the researcher has 
taken to build ministry. Although the hypothesis is not fully developed, it will definitely 
deal with reconnecting the family and community through church media outreach. My 
background in family ministry, media and renovating churches are the strong suits in 
which I bring to the plan. These skills will be able to serve my context to evangelize the 
unchurched, bridge the gap for those who are lost and heal the broken hearted and those 
who are bruised. 

The general nature of the project will include research on how the latest 
technologies can be used to aid the context in distributing sermons, studies and training to 
bridge the gap between the church and community. If the family dynamic is fostered, 
then the church will be fostered. 

The plan for the project is not just to focus on media and marketing, because a 
marketing plan will not be effective without effective evangelism. The journey that the 
researcher has taken to get to this Doctor of Ministry project is one filled with pain as 
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well as moments of rejoicing over the victories. Revisiting the journey time and time 
again will only increase the contextual analysis. Honest contemplation of my skills 
coupled with seeking skilled advisors in media will enable the researcher to establish a 
consummated hypothesis. 

In preparing this doctoral project, the researcher seeks to learn how to utilize all 
streams of media to enhance the relationship of the church with the community. As much 
experience that the researcher possesses, he feels there is much to be gained which is why 
he chose this program. 


Conclusion 

Recognizing the weaknesses that are present in the context currently allows the 
honest description to be portrayed for an avenue to succor the deficits. Where there are 
blank avenues of media; where there are buildings that need renovating; where there are 
families that are broken, there is a ministry awaiting to connect the family and 
community through evangelism and outreach. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL LOUNDATIONS 


The Greater Morning Star Missionary Baptist Church (GMSMBC), located in the 
south east corridor of the city of Mount Clemens Michigan is an African American place 
of Christian worship. The project will be based in GMSMBC and the goal is to reconnect 
the church and the community to work in a manner that will bring forth restoration and 
healing to both the church and its community. Utilizing “A Model for Reconnecting the 
Church to the Community Through Outreach” as the project focus will review at both 
Isaiah 58:8-12 and Luke 4:18-19 for a study which will help to put the necessary pieces 
of a puzzle together that will present a pericope of wholeness within the GMSMBC and 
community. 

Having identified a problem of brokenness within the Mount Clemens African 
American community, where you will find the Greater Morning Star Missionary Baptist 
church as the spiritual heartbeat, an exegetical journey will be taken through the Old 
Testament passage Isaiah 58:12-14. This journey will help identify the reasons that have 
caused possible break downs between the church and the community which would lead to 
a disconnection that leaves both in need of restoration. Yet, we look to find the remedy 
promised by Yahweh to bring forth the mission of the church to live victoriously as the 
agents of God repairing that which has been lying in waste. While taking this journey, 
biblical scholars will be used through a selective choice of published commentaries to 
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help with the argument to establish the purpose of the scriptural references as applied to 
the context. 

Understanding that we must have a complete biblical view of the spiritual 
guidance of the project, Luke 4:18-19 will be utilized as the New Testament scriptural 
reference to balance out the journey. To arrive at a destination that will strongly suggest 
the validity of the project as a model to follow, other biblical scholars will be used to help 
with the scriptural analysis and interpretations to bring forth clarity of the expected 
hypothesis to bring healing to a community that has been found bruised, battered, broken 
and left blind. 

While the journey through both testaments will take the reader on a broad range 
of avenues, the focus will not be on every point of interest. Instead, the focus will be on 
the views that will relate more so to the project of the context. Therefore a biblical basis 
will be provided within this foundation chapter for developing a model for reconnecting 
the church to the community through outreach. 


Old Testament 

Isaiah 58:12-14 is being used as the Old Testament road map to establish and 

reach the goal for the first phase of my project. 

Those from among you shall build the old waste places; you shall raise up the 
foundations of many generations; and you shall be called the repair or of the 
breach, the restorer of streets to dwell in. If you turn away your foot from the 
Sabbath, from doing your pleasure on my holy day, and call the Sabbath a delight, 
the holy day of the Lord honorable, and shall honor Him, not doing your own 
ways, nor finding your own pleasure, nor speaking your own words, then you 
should delight yourself in the Lord; and I will cause you to write on the high heels 
of the earth, and feed you with the heritage of Jacob your father. The mouth of the 
Lord has spoken, Isaiah 58:12-14. 
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When looking at this text one can immediately see that there are things in need of 
rebuilding. This may refer to homes, businesses, economical status, health and most of all 
people. The chapter begins with a charge from the Lord to the prophet Isaiah on how to 
approach the people of God. The Lord then begins a discourse on the purpose of fasting 
and questioning the validity of the people’s heart for God’s true pleasure being the cause 
for their fasting. The people question why they have fasted and have not been noticed by 
God. They complain that they have afflicted their souls without reward. The Lord shares 
with them His observance of their wickedness, fasting while participating in self- 
indulging exploits. Putting on the outward persona of humility, while their hearts were far 
from the purpose of God. Based upon verse fourteen, the voice of the people will not be 
heard by God for this very reason, hypocrisy. He then responds with rhetorical inquiry of 
the fast God has chosen while insuring them God’s plan and character for fasting is on a 
higher plain than theirs. 

God’s plan for fasting turns out to be of a sacrificial nature. Instead of just 
pushing one’s plate away, the Lord would have us share with others who are hungry with 
what we have. He desires that we become liberating agents for those who are oppressed. 
God prefers that His people would provide a place of shelter for the homeless. God’s plan 
is for those who love Him to supply raiment to the naked. We must not forget, God’s plan 
for His people is that there be a halt to self-righteousness. When these things take place 
within the congregation of the people of God, the promise given through Isaiah is the 
light of high noon in the midst of darkness. The promise of divine guidance on a 
continual basis. The promise of one’s soul being satisfied from drought and not losing 
strength of bones. The promise of being a garden in bloom and like a clear spring of 
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water uncontaminated while never ending. The Lord promises to utilize those who are 
left as the remnant of faith to re-establish the community, resurrect souls that are down 
trodden and in need of foundational fortification for generations to come. God then 
finally, promises that Isaiah and the people shall be labeled as repairers and restorers of 
both the breach and the streets where they dwell. 

The promises stated by God to Isaiah come with a contingency. The people are to 
reverence the Sabbath and shun their own businesses during that day. They are to take 
pleasure in the Sabbath and not seek it grudgingly. God desired that they would hold a 
passionate fervor for Him on this day and give honor without seeking their own ways 
along with their own pleasures and words. To do this with delight from within Israel then 
will receive from their Father the final promise of the chapter to prosper upon the 
mountains and feed with the blessings as promise to Jacob. 

The brokenness of the community sadly enough stems from the displaced purpose 
of those who are responsible for the spiritual procurement of its environmental well¬ 
being. Yes, the church! In this case the Greater Morning Star Missionary Baptist Church 
(GMSMBC). The church being the heartbeat of the community must worship and serve 
in such a manner that will cause the promises of God to manifest with transformative 
efficacy that will shield a community in the prosperity of God. We must understand the 
community’s make-up should be that of those mostly within the local church. Such is the 
case here. The membership of GMSMBC from its inception to present day has for the 
most part stemmed from the southeast corridor of the Mount Clemens community. Most 


communities consist of what is called the haves and the have nots. And the church has 
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grown to include a mosaic that depicts this community. Those who are entrepreneurs, 
managers, executives and those who are laborers and government assistant recipients. 

Instead of the church coming together to worship in the spirit of God to honor 
Him for who and what He’s done, they have come in irreverence and strife. The parallel 
that is found between Isaiah 58:2-4, and the context brings to light the issue of pride and 
self-entitlement. Notice how the context witness is more about how they have built the 
largest church in the community and less about the blessings of YHWH, which reminds 
one of the tower of babel event in Genesis 11:4-8. Their ambition led the people to build 
a temple that would reach the heights of God as “they were desirous of achieving fame, 
or “a name” for themselves.” 1 This caused the Lord to confuse their language, divide 
their direction and purpose. When the church began to live for impious reasons the 
awareness of God to their cause is removed. In the case of Isaiah, the people complained 
they were unnoticed by God, why? Because “they sought God, and all the time there 
were grievous sins which they were living in the daily practice of, and of which they 
were content to be ignorant. 

As a consequence, they were without the special manifestation of the Divine favor 
and were ever ready to upbraid God for unfaithfulness. But God requires “truth in the 
inward parts.” 2 This too has become the predicament of GMSMBC and its environment. 
They once gathered together for the purpose of building a community of believers to 
worship in the prosperity of God’s holiness, and they did for a time, but because of 
rebellion, the Lord confused their language which raised division and strife amongst the 

1 H. D. Spence-Jones, Genesis (New York, NY: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1909), 6. 

2 R. A. Bertram and A. Tucker, Isaiah 40-66 , vol. 2 (New York; NY: Funk and Wagnalls 
Company, 1892), 626. 
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people and caused the church and community to lie in waste. When schisms and strife 
over take the people of God you have a parting of ways. “Thus what they would not do in 
obedience (viz., scatter over the earth, v. 4) He did for them in judgment (v. 8).” 3 

When we take a look at the discourse in the call and election of Isaiah by God in 
chapter six, what you find is the prophet accepting the challenge and charge from God to 
become the trump of God to a people who is to, “Keep on hearing but do not understand; 
Keep on seeing but do not perceive.” 4 This is based upon the judgement of God toward 
His people. This judgement leaves the people and the land in a state of desolation, 
despair, discombobulation and brokenness. Yet in-still, the grace of God is shown in the 
fact that He leaves a remnant (seed) in the land for the return of favor from YHWH. The 
prophet along with the faithful few are left to seek the pleasure of God and become the 
repairers of the breach. 

God desires to bless and is abundantly able to do so, but not in a way that 
reinforces unhealthy beliefs or practices. To seek blessings to the neglect or harm 
of others is selfish, and to attempt to use God and the religious practices he has 
instituted as means to our selfish ends dishonors him and deprives us of 
fellowship with him. True blessings come indirectly as we seek God and his will 
(cf. Matt 6:33). Verses 8-9a promise light (in the sense of a new day dawning), 
healing, and God’s protective presence to those whose fasting produces the 
proper fruit. Verses 10b-12 also promise light (in the sense of a clear 
understanding of God’s purposes?), the satisfaction of needs, strength, waters 
that never fail, and the rebuilding of the ancient ruins. These blessings transcend 
anything the people had originally imagined, but they come only to those who 
seek God’s honor rather than their own. 5 


3 A. P. Ross, “Genesis,” in The Bible Knowledge Commentary: An Exposition of the Scriptures, 
vol. 1 ( Wheaton, IL: Victor Books, 1985), 44. 

4 Ross, “Genesis,” 44. 

5 T. R. Briley, Isaiah ( Joplin, MO: College Press Publishers, 2000), 259-260. 
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With new leadership comes the perspective of hope for a better day. With new leadership 

the people tend to celebrate with hope for renewal of spiritual status with God. This is the 

case with GMSMBC. Just like Isaiah comes to re-establish the direction of the nation’s 

back to the Lord, so as to position them to receive the blessings promised by God, the 

pastor is called and elected to lead the church back to relational prominence with the 

Lord. This begins with the re-establishment of temple worship amongst the people of 

God. The command and promise from the Lord is for the Sabbath to be consistently 

honored with true reverence toward YHWH. 

Sabbath observance was a barometer of one’s faithfulness to the Mosaic 
Covenant (cf. comments on 56:4-6). By following the rules for the Sabbath a 
person acknowledged the importance of worshiping God and showed that he 
depended on God to bless him materially for that time he took off from work. By 
putting God first and not seeking to do as he wished, a person would have joy, not 
only in spiritual salvation (ride on the heights) but also in prosperity (feast on 
the inheritance). All this was certain because the Lord has spoken (cf. 1:20; 
40:5). 6 

There has to be a commitment to consistent worship at the house of God (GMSMBC) by 
both pastor and context to insure the blessing pronounced by YHWH. “The one who 
finds restoration and peace in covenant relationship with God will express that 
commitment by sharing God’s love with people. His worship may contain ritual 
elements, fastings, and festivals. These are not wrong. But at the heart of the believer’s 
lifestyle must be a loving representation of God to the world.” 7 

Those who are experiencing brokenness often chose to forsake the command 
found in the exodus passage (Ex. 20:10, 11), to work at rebuilding and or fortifying their 


6 J. A. Martin, The Bible Knowledge Commentary: An Exposition of the Scriptures (Wheaton, IL: 
Victor Books, 1985), 1113-1114. 


398 . 


7 L. Richard and L. O. Richards, The Teacher’s Commentary (Wheaton, IL: Victor Books, 1987), 
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economic base whereby trusting in one’s self instead of God for security. There are some 


who have forsaken the pleasure of God based upon self-aggrandizement. These are the 
various actions, i.e. (working, washing the car, cutting the grass, playing golf, resting at 
home, etc.) that cause the Lord’s Day to be violated and His promises voided in their 
lives. 


Nothing must be done that puts contempt upon the Sabbath day, or looks l ik e 
having mean thoughts of it, when God has so highly dignified it. We must turn 
away our foot from the sabbath , from trampling upon it, as profane atheistical 
people do, from travelling on that day (so some); we must turn away our foot from 
doing out pleasure on that holy day, that is, from living at large, and taking a 
liberty to do what we please on sabbath days, without the control and restraint of 
conscience, or from indulging ourselves in the pleasures of sense, in which the 
modem Jews wickedly place the sanctification of the sabbath, though it is as great 
a profanation of it as anything. On sabbath days we must not walk in our own 
ways (that is, not follow our callings), not find our own pleasure (that is, not 
follow our sports and recreations); nay, we must not speak our own words, words 
that concern either our callings or our pleasures; we must not allow ourselves a 
liberty of speech on that day as on other days, for we must then mind God’s ways, 
make religion the business of the day; we must choose the things that please him; 
and speak his words, speak of divine things as we sit in the house and walk by the 
way. In all we say and do we must put a difference between this day and other 
days. 8 

Seeking the pleasure of the Lord and not our own is the demand from God for true 
observance of the Sabbath. 

Finally, we have the purpose of God’s created reverberated in verse fourteen. We 
are to delight ourselves in the Lord. 

The Lord’s Day is intended to give us rest in the Lord. Man’s chief end is to 
glorify God and enjoy Him forever. Yet, most of our lives are focused on our 
work, our home, our time, our plans, and our pleasures. We are certainly able to 
glorify God and enjoy Him through our work, home, time, plans, and pleasures, 
but the point is that six days of the week are focused on us and what we do and 
like. That you would see your need for the Lord, see your need to rest, see your 
need to repent of your sins and be blessed eternally, the Lord created the Lord’s 
Day—a day focused not on you, but on Him; a day not where you work for 


8 M. Henry, Matthew Henry's Commentary’ on the Whole Bible: Complete and Unabridged in One 
Volume (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1994), 1197. 
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yourself to receive physical benefits now, but where you submit yourself to your 
Savior and Lord and receive benefits that will last for eternity. 9 

We are to enjoy a spiritual walk with God as did Enoch. An eternal journey before the 

world while under the protection, provision and power of YHWH. 

This then is the blessing that the GMSMBC is to ascribe: honoring the day of the 

Lord with true worship. The rise of the church from a seed of faith who’s hope is in the 

return favor of YHWH, can be looked upon by the scattered, battered and bruised for a 

witness to what God can and will do. He will cause the breach (poverty, joblessness, and 

educational inequity, equal housing opportunity, self-inflicted abuse and devastation) of 

the enemy to be rebuilt and repaired. Thus, enjoying the fruitfulness of the land. 

New Testament 

Here I will utilize the Luke 4:18-19 text as the NT road map to establish and reach the 
Goal for the second scriptural foundation of my project. “The Spirit of the Lord is on Me, 
because He has anointed Me to preach good news to the poor. He has sent Me to 
proclaim freedom to the captives and recovery of sight to the blind, to set free the 
oppressed, to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor.” 

We see here the very nature of Jesus Christ as He pronounces the purpose of His 
mission. The mission is to bring a broken community of believers to a holistic state of 
healing and restoration. The proclamation of Christ’s mission is not given at the halls of 
the capitol. No, Christ’s proclamation for healing and empowerment is presented and 
spoken to those who would be best prepared to receive the blessings of the promise from 
the Lord God Almighty, those who have been waiting for the Messiah as had been 


9 A. J. Barnes, “Delight in the Lord’s Day,” Puritan Reformed Journal 3, no. 2 (2011): 345. 
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prophesied in the prophets. Yes, He goes to the place where people were meeting for the 


purpose of seeking the help of God in every facet of their lives.. .the local synagogue. 

Jesus comes to bring spiritual release and political, physical, and social refuge to 
those on the margins. He brings release by exorcising the demon-possessed and 
by curing through his touch. He risks being accused of breaking prime ordinances 
when he “works” or uses his hands on the Sabbath. Jesus pushes against the 
boundaries that limit Sabbath “work” so that physical, mental, spiritual, and social 
needs can be met. The Sabbath must serve not only as a period of physical rest but 
as a time of spiritual work and worship. This worship must also include 
addressing the political and social needs of humankind. Jesus is the fulfillment, 
the completion of this holistic ideology. 10 

The mission of the Christ as given is based upon the observation of the plight that has 
befallen the religious community. A people who are oppressed by the ruling government. 
A people whose community is infested with disease and leprosy. A community riddled 
with purposefully crippled youth for the financial establishment of others. A community 
devoid of political equity. A community that has embraced the miss-use and abuse of the 
female status or the lack thereof. A community where even its own religious leaders 
serve with an air of disdain for those who are less fortunate than them. A community 
inhabited by those who struggle in a failing economy, while working and laboring to get 
by, just to find themselves over taxed by an unjust tax scale and collectors. A community 
filled with religious customs and traditions, yet and still they find themselves lacking the 
promises of their God. Having not heard a prophetic communication for over four 
hundred years. The observation of Jesus is one that depicts a community that is broken 
and down trodden based upon the absence of the presence of God and His promised 
blessing in their lives. Yet there is a sense of anticipation of hope for the coming of the 
promised Messiah to bring about a reversal of power that causes the religious community 


10 Brian K. Blount et al., True to Our Native Land: An African American New Testament 
Commentary (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2007), 164. 
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to have an upper hand in a more holistic scenario. All of this takes place based upon the 
absence of YHWH. Isaiah says, “but your iniquities have built barriers between you and 
your God, and your sins have made Him hide His face from you so that He does not 
listen,” (Is 59:2). Notice what Ezekiel says, “Son of man, do you see what they are doing 
here, more detestable things that the house of Israel is committing, so that I must depart 
from My sanctuary?” (Ez. 8:6). This is the back drop of Jesus’ observation. 

Jesus is in Jesus’ home town of Nazareth, and on the Sabbath day He attends the 
local synagogue. This has been the custom of Jesus, “a traditional and widely accepted 
way of behaving or doing something that is specific to a particular society, place, or 
time.” 11 Now on this particular Sabbath Jesus is selected or called upon to read from the 
scroll. “When the law and the prophets were read in the synagogue, those who read were 
expected to stand. Not only priests and Levites, but common Israelites were allowed to 
read the scriptures publicly.” 12 Verse seventeen, lets us know that Jesus chose to read 
from the book of Isaiah, 61:1-2, to be exact. After reading the text He proclaims that what 
has been read is taken place before their very eyes and hearing. Granted, this text speaks 
of the promise of God to bless His people with healing and restoration through the sent 
Messiah. Here Luke helps us to find the purpose for our project, (A Model for 
Reconnecting the Church and Community through Outreach). 


11 C. Soanes and A. Stevenson, Concise Oxford English Dictionary (Oxford, NY: Oxford 
University Press, 2004). 

12 James M. Freeman and Harold J. Chadwick, Manners and Customs of the Bible (North 
Brunswick, NJ: Bridge-Logos Publishers, 1998), 503. 
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It is Jesus who gives the model of reconnection. This model as given by Jesus 

begins with the anointing placed upon Jesus to authorize and or empower Him to bring 

forth healing and restoration to the people of YHWH (Israel). 

When Jesus says, “The Spirit of the Lord is on me,” he looks back to the baptism 
scene (see Acts 10:38), the time at which he was anointed to fill his messianic 
role.” The phrase, to preach good news, is a single verb in Greek (suayyski^co, 
euangelizo, from which we get “evangelize”) which Luke uses to describe all talk 
about Jesus and the kingdom he brings, whether from the lips of John, Jesus, or 
his followers in Acts. The poor are a major Lukan concern, as seen often and 
especially in 6:20. The freedom for the prisoners refers to the captivity imposed 
by demons, sin, and other forces of the devil. The term translated “freedom” is 
more often in Luke translated “forgiveness.” Recovery of sight refers at least to 
the literal healing of the blind which Jesus accomplished (18:35-43; see 7:21-22). 
It may also refer to the “seeing” which comes to those who are in darkness or are 
otherwise spiritually blind. The oppressed is a generic category, covering all those 
who are beaten down by sin, demons, sickness, circumstances, and other people. 
The year of the Lord’s favor refers to the remarkable time in which Jesus’ 
listeners were privileged to live, the time of salvation for which the prophets 
longed. Jesus has just said in essence that he is the Messiah and that he is bringing 
in the messianic age which the people have been awaiting. And yet he has 
redefined the traditional portrait of the Messiah, rejecting the political and 
military images in favor of a Messiah more interested in defeating sin, poverty, 
disease, and oppression. In fact, this Messiah looks more like a prophet than the 
traditional picture of the Messiah. Luke makes much of this prophet image, Jesus 
himself even claiming the title “prophet” in verse 24. 13 

“So now is the time of salvation for Israel. Jesus closes the prophetic writings of Isaiah 

after proclaiming that He is the very essence of the text read. Today this scripture has 

been fulfilled Jesus explicitly declares that He is fulfilling the promise of consolation to 

Zion (Isa 61:1-2) in a new way (see especially 2:25; 7:22). Through this declaration, He 

implies that He—as the one bringing about this consolation—must be Yahweh’s 

Messiah.” 14 


13 M. C. Black, Luke (Joplin, MO: College Press, 1995). 


14 J. D. Barry et al., Faithlife Study Bible (Bellingham, WA: Logos Bible Software, 2012). 
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The model Jesus gives is one that shares, there has to be those who are authorized 
by the Holy Spirit to begin the process of reconnecting the church (GMSMBC) to the 
community. The anointing which empowers Jesus to bring healing and restoration to the 
Galilean community is given to leaders and the people of the religious community once 
they accept Jesus as the designated messiah sent by YHWH for the purpose of restoring 
mankind to the favor of God. Jesus tells Nicodemus that he must be bom again to receive 
the Kingdom of God, “Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God,” 
(Jn. 3:3). Jesus then explains how one becomes born again in the third chapter of John 
when He says, “For God loved the world in this way: He gave His One and Only Son, so 
that everyone who believes in Him will not perish but have eternal life. For God sent not 
his Son into the world to condemn the world; but that the world through him might be 
saved” (Jn. 3:16-17). Jesus tells His disciples that after their decision to model after Him 
that they too would be empowered to do the things that He has done, “But you will 
receive power when the Holy Spirit has come upon you, and you will be my witnesses in 
Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria, and to the end of the earth” (Acts 1:8). 

The apostles are to be witnesses to the communities of the Galilean region. They 
are to witness the power of Christ to those who are in a state of depravation that those 
who have been receptive to their witness may be restored to the presence and fellowship 
of YHWH, thereby receiving the promise of spiritual prosperity which brings about unity 
and not brokenness. Today the apostles are the pastors of the church who are given by 
God for the very purpose of witnessing to the local communities with Christ like presence 
to witness restorative power to people who will receive their witness to unify others as 
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well as themselves to YHWH through their faith in Jesus the Christ (Messiah). Paul tells 

the church at Ephesus that the pastors are a gift from God for this purpose, 

Now these are the gifts Christ gave to the church: the apostles, the prophets, the 
evangelists, and the pastors and teachers. Their responsibility is to equip God’s 
people to do his work and build up the church, the body of Christ. This will 
continue until we all come to such unity in our faith and knowledge of God’s Son 
that we will be mature in the Lord, measuring up to the full and complete standard 
of Christ (Eph. 4:11-13). 

When the pastor of the church models the witness of Christ to the church and the church 
witnesses to the community you will find what is looked upon by God as true religion, 
the fast that YHWH requires as was spoken in Isaiah fifty-eight record. This type of 
sacrifice of self for the purpose of others, those who are hurting, displaced, impoverished, 
discombobulated, broken and held captive by sin, pleases God. The church must proclaim 
the message of Jesus’ mission to bring what is termed (jubilee). This is the understanding 
that Jesus announces in his pronouncement, “This passage came true today when you 
heard me read it” (Lk. 4:21). When the church takes the message that the Messiah 
(Jesus) is the one who is available to them to bring forth the power of the promise with a 
right now; not tomorrow, not next month, nor next year... but a today manifestation! 
Notice what Robertson says, “Today this scripture (Isa. 61:1, 2, just read) stands fulfdled 
in your ears.” 15 It was a most amazing statement and the people of Nazareth were quick 
to see the Messianic claim involved. Jesus could only mean that the real year of Jubilee 
had come, that the Messianic prophecy of Isaiah had come true today, and that in him 
they saw the Messiah of prophecy. There are critics today who deny that Jesus claimed to 
be the Messiah. To be able to do that, they must reject the Gospel of John and all such 
passages as this one. It is no apocalyptic eschatological Messiah whom Jesus here sets 


15 A. T. Robertson, Word Pictures in the New Testament (Nashville, TN: Broadman Press, 1933). 
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forth, but the one who forgives sin and binds up the broken-hearted. The words were too 
good to be true and to be spoken here at Nazareth by one of their own townsmen! 16 Then 
the model for reconnecting the church and community through outreach can begin to be 
realized. 


Summary 

What we learn from the exegetical account of both the Old and New Testament 
passages as pertain to my project (A Model for Reconnecting The Church and The 
Community Through Outreach) is that the brokenness of our communities stem from a 
separation of God’s presence from the community of faith. YHWH withdraws the 
blessing of prosperity from the midst of the religious community based upon the sin that 
appears to God as the practice of self-servient worship and not what He considers to be 
true worship. Again, this is the sin that is spoken of in the Isaiah text of chapter fifty- 
eight. The sin according to Isaiah 59:2 causes a separation between God and church, 
notice what He says, “But your iniquities have built barriers between you and your God, 
and your sins have made Him hide His face from you so that He does not listen.” This 
means that the very essence of the favor that comes along with the presence of the Lord is 
now absence from the people. The promise of blessings upon them as given by God to 
bestow on them His protection, provision and guidance is now removed. Because this has 
taken place, the people of God begin to travel a path of (perdition), a “Term used eight 
times in the King James Version New Testament to express the eternal dimension of the 
destruction of life and self. In Philippians 1:28, “perdition” is the opposite of “salvation.” 


16 Robertson, Word Pictures in the New Testament. 
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Hebrews 10:39 contrasts it with “preserving one’s soul.” Second Peter 3:7 li nk s perdition 


with the day of judgment, while 1 Timothy 6:9 has both present and future in view. “Son 
of Perdition” is a label affirming the destiny of the betrayer Judas (Jn. 17:12) and of the 
antichrist (2 Thess. 3:2). In Revelation 17:8, and 11 perdition designates the final abode 
of the beast. Revelation 19:20 and 20:10 identify this abode as the “lake of fire,” a place 
of everlasting torment. 

“Perdition” occurs four times in the RSV (Jn. 17:12; 2 Thess. 2:3; RV 17:8, 11) 
and twice in the OT (2 Sam. 22:5; Ps. 18:4). In the latter, the parallel lines of Hebrew 
poetry show that perdition is the equivalent of death.” 17 The promise of God to allow 
devastation and destruction to come as a means for sin was displayed in what is also 
categorized as (captivity/exile). 

Although the exile of Israel as a nation did not occur until relatively late in the OT 
period, the theological concept of exile is present virtually from the beginning of 
biblical revelation. Exile, in theological terms, is the experience of pain and 
suffering that results from the knowledge that there is a home where one belongs, 
yet for the present one is unable to return there. This existential sense of deep loss 
may be compounded by a sense of guilt or remorse stemming from the knowledge 
that the cause of exile is sin. 18 

Thus, there is also a loss of ownership and favorable presence of YHWH as sin displaces 
people. 


God does not allow the captivity of sin to become those he loves end. He makes 
arrangement for their reunion with Himself through the atonement of Christ’s blood. 
Again, through the promised love of God as spoken in John 3:16, we are led to embrace 


17 W. A. Elwell and B. J. Beitzel, Baker Encyclopedia of the Bible (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker 
Book House, 1988), 1641. 

18 1. M. Duguid, “Exile,” in New Dictionary of Biblical Theology (Downers Grove, IL: 
InterVarsity Press, 2000), 475. 
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the promise of restoration and healing giving through His witness. Due to his fulfilment 
of the law and thereby pleasing the Father, our union with Him through the same 
anointing that He is given by the Father at baptism is utilized for the churches healing and 
empowerment to become the repairer of the breach between the church and the 
community. So then, the anointing of the Holy Spirit is given by God to the faithful seed 
or remnant within the community (GMSMBC) to reach out to its community with the 
sacrificial and loving purpose of Jesus’ mission. 

Jesus’s mission becomes our mission and our mission is the purpose that brings 
the pleasure and favor of YHWH back to the church (GMSMBC), that eternal unity with 
God for peace, and joy may be experienced by a restored people unto YHWH. 



CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Reconnecting the Church and the Community through Outreach is the focus of the 
doctoral project. This focus has lead me to seek a historical understanding of what is 
referred to as the “Social Gospel.” To find out as much as possible about what is termed 
“Social Gospel,” one of the leading pioneers of the social gospel movement during the 
nineteenth and the early twentieth century has been selected. Taking a look at the life of 
Walter Rauschenbusch, a son of a pastor who migrated from Germany to America during 
the mid 1800s will provide a foundational picture to help give insight on what makes 
outreach a mandate between the church and the community in which it is surrounded by. 

The aim of this chapter is to give a breakdown of the various influences within 
Rauschenbusch’s life that helped to shape his theology in the adaptation for what is now 
called “The Social Gospel or The Social Gospel Movement.” 

To meet the goal, the influence that August Rauschenbusch will be explored 
initially. August is Walter’s father and we will evaluate his educational, spiritual and 
insightful development toward recognizing the need for a social gospel. Secondly, the 
educational journey of Walter Rauschenbusch in Germany will be reviewed and then 
seminary back in the states. Thirdly, Rauschenbusch’s time as pastor will be discussed in 
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what was known as the modem day “Nineveh.” 1 Fourth, the influence that Walter 
Rauschenbusch had on others will be reviewed, although there are many influences, only 
a few will be mentioned. Finally, the chapter will conclude with a summary on how the 
social gospel was revealed by Rauschenbusch may be appropriately seen as a solution to 
bridging the church and community together through outreach in the millennial era. 

A Father and Influential Role Model 

Every man for the most part desires to have an heir, preferably a son that he may 
shape and develop into ones likeness to carry on the legacy of bloodline and promote the 
permeation of what is admired in the sense of accomplishment for generations to come. 
This is the case with August Rauschenbusch, the father of Walter. 

“On 4 October 1861, a stirring event occurred. For months August 
Rauschenbusch had prayed that the child Caroline was carrying would be a boy. Three 
years earlier his only son had died, and there was no male heir to continue the 
Rauschenbusch name and traditions in America.” 2 The prayers of an expectant father 
come to fruition, it is a boy. 

“Years later August Rauschenbusch told Walter about that October afternoon in, 
Rochester. At first, he resented the flippant remarks of the doctor attending Caroline and 
retreated to the yard to chop wood. Then, at four o’clock, Frau Auchter came with the 
cry, Mr. Rauschenbusch, come, for you have a little son! That was music to my ears.” 3 


1 Paul M. Minus, Walter Rauschenbusch, American Reformer (New York, NY: Macmillan, 1988), 
49. 


2 Minus, Walter Rauschenbusch, 1. 


3 Minus, Walter Rauschenbusch, 1. 
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Out of what appears to be a moment of joy and appreciation, August while visioning the 
future for the new bom, begins the first of many influences over Walters’s life. With 
prayer, he presented Walter to the keepings of God. The prayer “Walt’ Herr, uber diesem 
Kinde” (Rule, Lord, over this child) and in his prayer found the newborn’s name: 

Walther. Two days later the happy father wrote his brother in Germany about the birth 
and confessed the hope that “God will make a Christian and a preacher out of him, a 
Rauschenbusch and a man of deeds.” 4 

Eventually the world knew the boy as Walter Rauschenbusch, but until his early 
forties he preferred the German form of the name given him at birth. He knew his father 
had deliberately chosen German names for all the Rauschenbusch children and did not 
want them Americanized. He knew too that his father has raised them to prize their 
German identity and follow his lead by working among German immigrants in America. 
This child was special to August Rauschenbusch, who poured into his son the best he had 
to give. Throughout his life Walter was proud to be the son of the great patriarch of the 
German Baptists in North America. No one influenced him so much. 5 

So, then who is August Rauschenbusch, the father of Walter? Well, as Paul Minus 
puts it, “August Rauschenbusch was a formidable man-a rare combination of intellect, 
fervor, and energy.” 6 Bom in Germany in 1816, he came from a prominent Westphalian 
family and was the sixth in an unbroken line of university-trained Lutheran pastors. His 
“long strenuous” education was capped by four years of university study in Berlin and 


4 Minus, Walter Rauschenbusch, 1, 

5 Minus, Walter Rauschenbusch, 2. 


6 Minus, Walter Rauschenbusch, 2. 
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Bonn. In Berlin he was tempted by the theological rationalism vigorously espoused by 
some of his professors, and for a period the young theologian rejected such traditional 
touchstones of orthodoxy as the belief that Moses was the author of the first five books of 
the Bible. In January 1836, he underwent a dramatic conversion and adopted a 
conservative religious stance that remained essentially unchanged the rest of his life. 7 

August Rauschenbusch was a masterful educator who refused to allow his 
children to fall into anti-intellectualism and demanded Walter to spend ten years of his 
life in European educational institutions mostly with German facilities. The elder 
Rauschenbusch mastered Latin by the age of six, French at seven, and by the age of eight, 
he had mastered Greek. By the end of his teenage years, he had added the English and 
Hebrew languages to his list of educational masteries. Attending the very best schools 
led to the level of pietism that the elder made sure was implanted in the young life of 
Walter. 

Political liberalism was another gift imparted upon Walter by his father August. 
The elder Rauschenbusch conveyed the thoughts so deeply into his family but this 
impartation had come through four generations of ministers that deeply believed in the 
participation of education and political involvement. 

The educational pietism continued as the younger Rauschenbusch went to 
Germany with his mother and sisters to study. Upon his father’s retrieval of his family, 
Walter came back to the United States to enter Pfafflin’s private school in Rochester. 
There Walter developed some close friends who were not at all pietists. “During these 
years, August Rauschenbusch, observed liberal tendencies in his son and threatened to 


7 Minus, Walter Rauschenbusch, 2. 
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expel him from Sunday school because he tended to exercise independent judgement in 
religious thought.” 8 

Pietism was the dominant force throughout Walter’s high school years because of 
the stressing of classical education, travel and cultural pleasures. His life followed the 
upper-class American family lifestyle bred on the eastern seaboard and this began to lay 
the foundation for his liberal outlook on life which would contrast the pietistic foundation 
that had been implanted by his father. 

Completing high school, Walter headed for Germany for his college education. 

“In 1879, he entered the Evangelical Gymnasium at Gutersloh in Westphalia, where the 
major offering was immersion in classical, biblical, and modern languages. He mastered 
these, writing many letters to his parents in English, German (script), Greek, and Latin. 
He showed early distinction in scholarship, rising to the top of his class: Primus 
Omnium ,” 9 

Young Walter returned home registering for the senior year at the University of 
Rochester and the junior year at the seminary simultaneously. An academician to the 
core, he also signed up for additional courses to include everything from Septuagint 
Greek to zoology. 

With his brilliant educational background, this double or even triple assignment 
was quite possible. In due time he received his bachelor-of-arts degree from 
Rochester (1884), a diploma from the German department (1885), and his 
bachelor of divinity from the English seminary later Colgate-Rochester (1886). At 
the seminary, Walter Rauschenbusch studied under his father, doing systematic 
research in the left-wing groups of the Reformation. It was during his seminary 
career that he experienced his second major religious development. While in 
Germany in 1882, he underwent his conversion and decided to enter the ministry. 


8 Donovan E. Smucker, The Origins of Walter Rauschenbusch's Social Ethics (Montreal, Canada: 
MQUP, 1994), 14. 


9 Smucker, The Origins of Walter Rauschenbusch's Social Ethics, 15. 
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What may be called his conversion he had resolved to “preach and save souls”. 

With the experience of discipleship, he saw life in a new dimension. 10 

This new dimension in the life of Walter left him proclaiming that he wanted to do a 
great work for Christ. Out of this conversion experience, he later points out propelled him 
towards social concerns. It was this experience that transformed him from pietism into 
discipleship to integrate liberalism and transformationism. Patterning his life after what 
he saw in the life of Christ as a life of self-sacrifice is what helped him to make the 
decision to go into the pastorate. 

What also shaped a portion of Walter’s theological understanding of family and 
the relationship with God yielded a response to the sharp authoritarianism of his father 
who fought violently with his wife Caroline. “As an adult, Walter Rauschenbusch was 
determined not to repeat the sins of his own father. In contrast to the dogmatism and lack 
of affection embodied by his own father, he attempted to model family relationships of 
collegiality, friendship, and love.” 11 

Family Life and Values 

The social theology of family that Walter embraced was at times contradictory to 
his statements. “The analogy that Rauschenbusch drew between the books that scholars 
judge as a major Social Gospel magnum opus and his family is more than a metaphor. It 


10 Smucker, The Origins of Walter Rauschenbusch's Social Ethics , 15. 

11 Christopher H. Evans, "Gender and the Kingdom of God: The Family Values of Walter 
Rauschenbusch," American Baptist Quarterly 19, no. 4 (2000): 3546. 
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highlights the central value that he placed upon family as the primary social institution 

that embodied his theology of the kingdom of God.” 12 

Walter envisioned social reform with the help of women assuming roles in aiding 

in American Society but his own personal views of how family structure should be 

displayed sometimes prevailed in his thoughts. Walter had a need to view the Victorian 

role of women in the home but ambivalently exposed thoughts that women could increase 

the economic power in the home. “For Rauschenbusch, the family was not just a social 

institution that symbolized the virtues of middle-class social order; the family was a 

distinctively theological organism that embodied, in miniature, the kingdom of God.” 13 

In much of the dialogue between his beloved wife, the nourishment of family was 

the core of the thoughts which coincided with the innate feelings of Rauschenbusch that 

the woman was the nurturer of the home. 

Extant family correspondence suggests that Rauschenbusch’s view of gender was 
not so much stuck in the Victorian era but caught between two eras: the Victorian 
era of his youth and the emerging era of his children, all of whom came of age in 
the early decades of the twentieth century. Inevitably these generational 
differences caused tension between himself and his five children. Rauschenbusch 
took great pain that his children never wholeheartedly embraced the cultural and 
theological values of his generation. At the same time, however, all of his 
children, sons and daughters, embraced vocational identities in the public sphere 
and they espoused, in varying degrees, many of their father’s theological values, 
pertaining to social transformation. 14 

“When Rauschenbusch wrote that a loving family started with the bond between husband 
and wife, he clearly was thinking of his wife, Pauline. Born in Russia, Pauline Rother 
came to America as a young girl, not long after her father’s death. She settled in 


12 Evans, "Gender and the Kingdom of God," 352. 

13 Evans, "Gender and the Kingdom of God," 353. 

14 Evans, "Gender and the Kingdom of God," 354. 
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Wisconsin where she became a school teacher, meeting Walter while he was attending a 
Baptist convention in Milwaukee in 1889. After a four-year courtship, Pauline and Walter 
married in 1893 ,” 15 

Pauline Rauschenbusch embodied the role of many women in Protestant 
parsonage families of that era. She came of age at a time when American 
Protestantism was defining the minister’s spouse through the roles of wife, 
mother, and hostess who maintained the spiritual sanctity of the family. At least 
publically Pauline ascribed to that family model, where she played the central role 
in raising the Rauschenbusch children and tending to the domestic responsibilities 
of maintaining the home. At the same time, the copious correspondence between 
the couple reflects an intense and passionate bond. The bond of love between 
Rauschenbusch and Pauline was also embodied in his relationship with his 
children. 16 

The tone of that statement in some way reflects upon the unique relationship that 
would develop between father and daughter. Although Walter wrote numerous 
letters to all of his children, extant letters to Winifred dominate his personal 
collection, it was a relationship that produced hundreds of letters between the two, 
from the time Winifred was a young girl until her father’s death in 1918. The 
letters between Walter and Winifred reveal the paradox in the elder 
Rauschenbusch’s view toward women. One hand, the correspondence highlights 
the Victorian sentimentality of Rauschenbusch— especially his desire that 
Winifred, like her mother, prepare to be a faithful and loving wife and mother. 
After returning to America from his 1907-08 sabbatical, he wrote to Winifred, 
still in Germany with her m other and her siblings, outlining his hope that she 
would become a role model of American womanhood. A young teenager at the 
time, Rauschenbusch, somewhat callously, commented on the responsibilities that 
would befall Winifred if something happened to her mother. 17 


The Impact of Ministry on Social Gospel 

Walter Rauschenbusch approached his ministry after much study and what he 
deemed an empowering conversion experience. It was his experiences with education, 


15 Evans, "Gender and the Kingdom of God," 354. 

16 Evans, "Gender and the Kingdom of God," 357. 

17 Evans, "Gender and the Kingdom of God," 359. 
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family and his knowledge of Christ that gave him a desire to serve the people of God. 

His experiences as a young pastor in New York revealed the economic disparages that 
ravished his congregation and community. This youthful pastor of the Second German 
Baptist Church in New York City, was poised deep into a depressed area known as Hell’s 
Kitchen. 

The pietism and privilege he had known was displaced by a head slapping 
confrontation of unemployment, poverty, malnutrition, crime ridden streets and pervasive 
disease. Facing the death of hope, humanity and life, Rauschenbusch relied on the 
teachings of Jesus and the life that He lived. The deplorable conditions set fire to all that 
Rauschenbusch thought he understood about who he was as proclaimer of the freedom of 
the Gospel. 

Rauschenbusch’s critique of the economic system of his day was firmly grounded 
both in his religious convictions and in his experience as a young Baptist pastor in 
New York City’s Hell’s Kitchen. Seeing firsthand the ravages of poverty and the 
depth of human suffering brought about by early capitalist industrialization, he 
became convinced that the Christian hope involved much more than the saving of 
souls. He developed a new interpretation of an ancient theme—the Kingdom of 
God—drawing upon the Hebrew prophets and the life and teachings of Jesus 
informed by the tools of biblical criticism and the nascent field of sociology. 
Rauschenbusch’s new understanding of the Kingdom of God retained the 
eschatological dimension of traditional Christian teaching, but he argued that the 
Kingdom of God also contained a social dimension that had been lost in the 
millennia following the early years of the church. The idea of the Kingdom of 
God served to unify Rauschenbusch’s religious faith with a theological basis to 
address the dire realities of the people that he encountered in his ministry. As 
quoted by his biographer Paul Minus, Rauschenbusch found “the whole aim of 
Jesus” in the idea of the Kingdom of God. “In that ideal is embraced the 
sanctification of all life, the regeneration of humanity, and the reformation of all 
social institutions. 18 


18 Janet R. Nelson, "Walter Rauschenbusch and the Social Gospel: A Hopeful Theology for the 
Twenty-First Century Economy," Cross Currents 59, no. 4 (December 2009): 445, accessed January 17, 
2017, ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCO/zosf. 
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The call to embrace a response to the social and economic crises was also a call to 
awaken Christians to observe the participation in social sins and the sins of the 
individuals. In embracing the recognition of social sins, Christians were to seek social 
salvation through the ethical principles derived from the teachings of Jesus Christ the one 
whom they followed. A call that would embrace the sacrosanctity of the personalities of 
human life, the sodality of the family and the compulsion in those who are strong to stand 
for those who are weakened or denied a quality place in life. Rauschenbusch believed 
that the redemptive work of the Kingdom not only affected Christians but embodied all 
persons to act justly in light of those who were deprived. Rauschenbusch believed in 
advancing justice meant an understanding of the Kingdom and the requirement that social 
order of life should enhance possibilities for others. In his sociological training, 
Rauschenbusch first identified the Kingdom with the social order of things rather than the 
natural order of things. Revolted at the economic status, Rauschenbusch did not neglect 
to understand the discrepancies within the political system that was supposed to provide 
freedoms for all but compromised the economic system. Rauschenbusch summed up how 
he believed the Christian order would reflect and the requirements of justice in the 
economic realm. 

Rauschenbusch wrote that: 

1. Unjust privilege and unearned income debase the upper classes by parasitism, 
deprive the lower classes of their opportunity to develop their God-given life, and 
make genuine fraternity impossible between the classes. 

2. A just society provides all of its members -the blessed influence of property 
rights. This was not merely the right to private property, which Rauschenbusch 
viewed as morally valuable, but not as absolute. Property rights must extend to 
social goods in that “property must take the new form of a share in social wealth 
which will guarantee security in sickness and age and give a man an assured 
position in the workshop of the nation. 
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3. The economic order must walk away from what Rauschenbusch referred to as 
“one-man power” and move toward “the democratizing of industry.” It must do 
away with the present unethical inequalities of wealth and approximate a human 
equality. 

4. And finally, the economic order must “organize all workers in systematic and 
friendly cooperation and so create the natural basis for Christian fraternity.” 19 

Rauschenbusch championed the economic democracy which supported the cause of 

workers to unionize and to have ownership in the same companies in which they worked. 

This is far before the times of profit sharing plans in today’s work environments. In the 

championing for the economic empowerment, Rauschenbusch also championed for the 

uncompromising of the gospel. 

Rauschenbusch championed the uncompromising stance of prophetic Judaism, 
Jesus' refusal of caste and custom, and the communal democracy of the early 
Christian church as the core of faith. Those traditions lost their force, according to 
Rauschenbusch, with the ascendancy of ceremonialism, priestly hierarchy, and an 
otherworldly orientation that easily accommodated secular authority. Even worse, 
in his view, was the individualistic gospel of personal salvation that followed on 
centuries of empire and political oppression. By the end of the nineteenth century, 
a narrow religious individualism had left the faithful shorn of spiritual and 
communal support as they faced the onslaught of an industrializing economy. 
Rauschenbusch urged a return to the example of an early Christian counterculture 
that refused the claims of the powerful and held that "the kingdom of God is at 
hand." Rauschenbusch's book revived the proud tradition of the American 
jeremiad to confront readers with the unsettling, indeed shocking gospel of Jesus 
and his early followers. A middle-class church grown lazy and comfortable, 
indifferent to social evil as it called upon individual sinners to repent, stood 
condemned by the very creed it professed to uphold. Even as he underscored that 
"Jesus was not a social reformer of the modern type"—that Jesus' greatest lesson 
for his followers was "how to live a religious life. Live Jesus' teachings were a 
desperately needed corrective to complacency. "Jesus was not a child of this 
world," he wrote. "He nourished within his soul the ideal of a common life so 
radically different from the present that it involved a reversal of values, a 
revolutionary displacement of existing relations." In confronting the social crisis 
of his time. Rauschenbusch once again called for this revolutionary displacement. 
Eleven years of ministering to an immigrant church in New York's Hell's Kitchen 
neighborhood left him grimly aware of the toll that exploitation, unemployment, 


19 Walter Rauschenbusch, Christianizing the Social Order (New York, NY: Macmillan Company, 


1926). 
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unsanitary housing, and alcoholism took on working-class people. Godless 
capitalism was an abomination, in his view, manifesting itself everywhere from 
the miseries to the sweatshop and tenement to the atrocities Western powers 
inflicted on Africans. He denounced "fictions of capitalism" that seem unchanged 
a century later: "that the poor are poor through their own fault...that the 
immigrants are the cause of corruption in our city politics...that we cannot 
compete with foreign countries unless our working class will descend to die 
wages paid abroad." 20 


20 Casey Nelson Blake, "New Century, Same Crisis," Commonweal 134, no. 18 (2007): 19. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The Greater Morning Star Missionary Baptist Church, located in the south east 
corridor of the city of Mount Clemens Michigan is an African American place of 
Christian worship. Here we find the context for the basis of the project “Reconnecting the 
Church and The Community through Outreach.” 

Exploring the theological theme to determine whether or not the context of the 
project can perceivably encase the work theologically referred to as “The Social Gospel.” 
Historically made aware to the Christian community through the writings and expressions 
of Walter Rauschenbusch, a late nineteenth century theologian who is considered to be 
the father of the social gospel theology, is not a theme that ended with the nineteenth 
century but has burgeoned into the new millennium. 

Though the church has proclaimed to embody the teachings of Christ, exploring 
the scriptural basis in that which Walter Rauschenbusch found to embody the need of the 
church itself will be the profound prospectus for this project. The impact of the 
Rauschenbusch’s assessment of the call for social ideology for the church astounded the 
evangelical community in the early 1900’s, while many theological contemporaries of 
Rauschenbusch not only embraced the same call for the church. 

Developing a theological basis for the project will engage the writings of the 
prophet Isaiah as written in the fifty-eight chapter, the twelfth verse along with the 
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writings found in the fourth chapter of Luke, the eighteenth and nineteenth verse. These 
two scriptural references will provide rudimentary understanding of the call for 
evangelism within the community of the church. This scriptural basis provides the 
essential foundation culled with others presenting a clear proposal for the church to be the 
conduit of social change in the community in which it abides. 

What really defines the message of the social gospel, as determined by Walter 
Rauschenbusch? What factors led Rauschenbusch to consider this theme as viable? What 
provoked him to bring his view point to the forefront? Will this social gospel theme that 
galvanized the evangelical community years ago lead to the galvanization of the church 
that sits in Mount Clemens, Michigan? 

Examination of the contemporaries of Rauschenbusch and comparing their 
entreating of the social gospel as to grant a perspective of the theological basis for a 
social gospel for yesterday and today. Rauschenbusch’s contemporaries, theologians 
Washington Gladden (aptly nicknamed the prophet of social gospel) and Frances 
Greenwood Peabody ideals for social gospel will be compared to theologians of the pre- 
World War I era such as James Dombrowski, Henry K. May, and Robert T. Handy. 

Examining the perspective of the social gospel from the viewpoint of today’s 
theologians such as theologians as Melanie A. May and Christopher H. Evans provides a 
contemporary philosophy of the past to aid me with the present movement in the context 
for this project. 

The chapter will conclude with the thoughts on the matter of the relevance of the 
social gospel today as a means to reconnecting the church and the community and 
revising those methods in an era that embraces technology for all areas of social avenues 
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for change. Will the church be able to make the connection from within the stain-glassed 
windows to reach the community in the “Technological Age?” 


The Kingdom of Heaven 

Walter Rauschenbusch approached his ministry after much study and what he 
deemed an empowering conversion experience. It was his experiences with education, 
family and his knowledge of Christ that gave him a desire to serve the people of God. 

His experiences as a young pastor in New York revealed the economic disparages that 
ravished his congregation and community. This youthful pastor of the Second German 
Baptist Church in New York City, was poised deep into a depressed area known as Hell’s 
Kitchen. 

The pietism and privilege he had known was displaced by a head slapping 
confrontation of unemployment, poverty, malnutrition, crime ridden streets and pervasive 
disease. Facing the death of hope, humanity and life, Rauschenbusch relied on the 
teachings of Jesus and the life that He lived. The deplorable conditions set fire to all that 
Rauschenbusch thought he understood about who he was as proclaimer of the freedom of 
the Gospel. 

Rauschenbusch's critique of the economic system of his day was firmly grounded 
both in his religious convictions and in his experience as a young Baptist pastor in 
New York City's Hell's Kitchen. Seeing firsthand the ravages of poverty and the 
depth of human suffering brought about by early capitalist industrialization, he 
became convinced that the Christian hope involved much more than the saving of 
souls. He developed a new interpretation of an ancient theme—the Kingdom of 
God—drawing upon the Hebrew prophets and the life and teachings of Jesus 
informed by the tools of biblical criticism and the nascent field of sociology. 
Rauschenbusch's new understanding of the Kingdom of God retained the 
eschatological dimension of traditional Christian teaching, but he argued that the 
Kingdom of God also contained a social dimension that had been lost in the 
millennia following the early years of the church. The idea of the Kingdom of 
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God served to unify Rauschenbusch's religious faith with a theological basis to 
address the dire realities of the people that he encountered in his ministry. As 
quoted by his biographer Paul Minus, Rauschenbusch found "the whole aim of 
Jesus" in the idea of the Kingdom of God. "In that ideal is embraced the 
sanctification of all life, the regeneration of humanity, and the reformation of all 
social institutions.” 1 

The call to embrace a response to the social and economic crises was also a call to 

awaken Christians to observe the participation in social sins and the sins of the 

individuals. In embracing the recognition of social sins, Christians were to seek social 

salvation through the ethical principles derived from the teachings of Jesus Christ the one 

whom they followed. A call that would embrace the sacrosanctity of the personalities of 

human life, the sodality of the family and the compulsion in those who are strong to stand 

for those who are weakened or denied a quality place in life. 

Harlan Beckley points out that “The ethical principles he derived from the life of 

Jesus was the absolute "sacredness of the human personality, the solidarity of the human 

family and the obligation of the strong to stand up for all those whose life is impaired or 

whose place within humanity is denied.” 2 

The idea of the Kingdom of God served to unify Rauschenbusch's religious faith 
with a theological basis to address the dire realities of the people that he 
encountered in his ministry. As quoted by his biographer Paul Minus, 
Rauschenbusch found "the whole aim of Jesus" in the idea of the Kingdom of 
God. "In that ideal is embraced the sanctification of all life, the regeneration of 
humanity, and the reformation of all social institutions. 3 


1 Janet R. Nelson, "Walter Rauschenbusch and the Social Gospel: A Hopeful Theology for the 
Twenty-First Century Economy," Cross Currents 59, no. 4 (December 2009): 442-456, accessed January 
17, 2017, ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCO host. 

2 Harlan Beckley, Passion for Justice (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 1992), 53, 
citing Rauschenbusch, The Social Principles of Jesus (New York, NY: Association Press, 1916; Reprint, 
Darby, PA: Arden Library, 1985), 49. 

3 Nelson, "Walter Rauschenbusch and the Social Gospel," 442-456, accessed January 17, 2017, 
ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCO/zosf. 
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Rauschenbusch excited the religious community with his writings and call for 

social gospel but he would refute that he was presenting anything new to the Christian 

because he earnestly believed that the call of the church was to follow the teachings of 

Christ. His call to implement the practices of those teachings to bring healing to what 

ailed the community though met with the acceptance from many, was not without 

criticism from others with a less liberal viewpoint. 

The Social Gospel tradition of which Rauschenbusch was the leading figure has 
had its critics. No one person perhaps was more responsible for the eclipse of the 
movement than Reinhold Niebuhr. Even though Social Gospel teachings shaped 
Niebuhr's early thinking, he came to repudiate it in his later writings. One 
enduring legacy of Niebuhr's scorn for the Social Gospel tradition was an almost 
total erasure of its message in the work of contemporary Christian social ethics. 
Much of Niebuhr's criticism was based on his own growing cynicism regarding 
the possibility of political change following two world wars and his 
disillusionment with the totalitarian forms of state socialism that developed in the 
twentieth century. Robin Lovin observed that "it became a key point of Christian 
realism that the ethics of Jesus cannot provide a social ethics." 4 

Some of his harshest criticisms were in fact misinterpretations of Rauschenbusch's 

writings. For example, Niebuhr claimed that Rauschenbusch felt that moral suasion was 

sufficient to effect political and economic change. To the contrary, Rauschenbusch was 

as much a realist about realpolitik as was Niebuhr, writing that "politics is embroidered 

with patriotic sentiment and phrases, but at bottom, consciously or unconsciously, the 

economic interests dominate it always." 5 Against Niebuhr's critique that his position was 

idealistically pacifist, Rauschenbusch was realistic in recognizing that power and 

privilege is never given up without a struggle. "If...we have a class which owns a large 


4 Nelson, "Walter Rauschenbusch and the Social Gospel," 442-456, accessed January 17, 2017, 
ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCO/zmf. 

5 Nelson, "Walter Rauschenbusch and the Social Gospel," 442-456, accessed January 17, 2017, 
ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCO/zosf. 
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part of the natural wealth and controls nearly all the mobile part of it, it is idle to suppose 


that this class will not see to it that the vast power exerted by the machinery of 
government serves its interests." Unfortunately, Niebuhr's criticisms have had a lasting 
and deleterious effect.” 6 

The theology behind the church being in the position to advocate for those who 
are suffering, lost, poor and distressed has not only faced grave criticism from the peers 
of Rauschenbusch but has continued to be the theological debate across the religious 
community. Can the religious community fix the ills of the community that the 
community has received based on the consequences of sins committed? What 
responsibility does the church bear in facilitating programs that the legislature has not 
deemed worthy to fund? These are the questions posed by critics of the theories behind 
the social gospel movement. 

Theodore Graebner, theologian in the late 1800’s was a staunch opponent of what 
Rauschenbusch would deem as social gospel. Graebner felt the church should teach that 
which would reach the unconverted. 

Graebner articulated his hostility toward the Social Gospel early in his career at 
Concordia Seminary and never wavered from that position. He outlined most of 
his reasons for condemning social Christianity in an article he wrote in 1915 for 
the Synod’s German theological journal, Lehre und Wehre. The Social gospel, he 
contended, sprang from several sources, primary among them was the evolutional 
theory which viewed the world in a process of continuous improvement. A second 
source was the liberal New Theology which interpreted Christ as a social reformer 
instead of a redeemer. Socialism, with its critique of Christianity as a religion of 
the upper classes, was a third source of social Christianity. Fourth, the lodges 
influenced Protestant churches with their teachings of work righteousness and the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man. Finally, Graebner asserted, social 
Christianity emerged from a false conception that Christianity was essentially a 
law, the Law of Christ. By confounding and confusing Law and Gospel, modern 


6 Nelson, "Walter Rauschenbusch and the Social Gospel," 442-456, accessed January 17, 2017, 
ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCO/zosf. 
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church leaders had perverted the doctrine of Christ’s atonement and redemptive 
work and lost sight of the proper function of the Church and its ministry.” 7 

Theologically, Graebner insisted, the Social Gospel blatantly ignored scriptural teachings. 

First, it neglected the purpose context of scripture and sound hermeneutical principles; it 

discarded the entire doctrinal content of scripture. Second, the idea of the earthly 

Kingdom of God violated Christ’s teaching that the Kingdom was a heavenly, spiritual 

one. It separated the coming of the Kingdom from the work of the Holy Spirit. By 

emphasizing the earthly nature of God’s Kingdom, the Social Gospel ignored Christ’s 

teaching about His second coming. Third, the Social Gospel forgot Christ’s teaching that 

evil would continue on earth until His second coming, that the church would be 

oppressed in the last times, and that there would be a falling away from the faith instead 

of a complete extension of God’s rule. Fourth, the “new chiliasm” deemphasized sin as 

personal guilt and substituted communal salvation for personal redemption. Finally, 

social Christianity lost sight of the reason Jesus was sent to the world: to give Himself as 

an offering for sin, not to change society.” 8 

The contention that Graebner spoke against the church filling in the gaps of 

society while negating the call to speak against the sins that separate the community from 

the love of Christ was vigorous. “Social Christianity, Graebner maintained, failed to 

distinguish the rights, functions, and obligations of the church from those of the state 


7 Jerrald K. Pfabe, "The Social Gospel Is No Gospel: The Critique of Theodore Graebner," 
Journal of the Lutheran Historical Conference 2 (2012): 226-241. 

8 Pfabe, "The Social Gospel Is No Gospel," 226-241. 
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which scripture clearly delineated. The Church has no other duty than that summed up in 


bearing witness to Christ, preaching the Gospel.” 9 “In his work, he asserted, “. . . the 
Church cannot ask, accept, the aid of any organization which has not the purpose of 
saving souls.” 10 Graebner maintained that social betterment was a natural by-product of 
the Gospel, but it never should become the primary function of the church’s program and 
preaching. 

The early Christian Church had numerous opportunities to launch programs of 
social betterment in the Roman Empire, he argued. The slums of great Roman cities, the 
existence of slavery, indecent public festivals, inhumane forms of punishment, and 
tyrannical government offered inviting fields for social reformers. The apostles, however, 
did not lead crusades against these evils. They restricted their work to bringing people to 
Christ, ultimately, he believed, where the Gospel gained a foothold, social evils 
disappeared because of the changed lives of Christians. The Bible also clearly identified 
foe powers of the state. Its responsibilities included the protection of law-abiding citizens, 
the punishment of evil doers, and the collection of taxes. Graebner asserted that both 
church and state violated this principle of separation at times. The state trespassed into 
ecclesiastical territory when it prescribed to the church how to conduct its spiritual affairs 
when it attempted to compel adherence to a certain belief. The church violated the 
principle of separation when it engaged in political activity and attempted to regulate 
affairs of the state to conform to the teachings and principles of the church. 11 


9 Pfabe, "The Social Gospel Is No Gospel," 226-241. 

10 Pfabe, "The Social Gospel Is No Gospel," 226-241. 

11 Pfabe, "The Social Gospel Is No Gospel," 226-241. 
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Despite the criticism of theologians, past and present, it is the resolute 
understanding of the writer that the religious community should embrace the social 
gospel movement based upon what Jesus has presented that the “Kingdom of God is at 
hand.” 

“What does it profit, my brethren, if someone says he has faith but does not have 
works? Can faith save him? If a brother or sister is naked and destitute of daily food, and 
one of you says to them, “Depart in peace, be wanned and filled,” but you do not give 
them the things which are needed for the body, what does it profit,” (Jas 2:14-16). 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The questions facing the church today is not a new one. What is the responsibility 
of the church in the community? How does the church fulfil its responsibility to the 
community in which it resides? More importantly, why should the church feel obligated 
to fulfill these responsibilities? 

The Greater Morning Star Missionary Baptist Church is the context of this 
project: A Model for “Reconnecting the Church and Community through Evangelism and 
Outreach.” A project that seeks to engage the context in the model of Christ through 
reaching out to the community surrounding the context will ensue after employing 
sermons and teaching sessions on the servitude of Christ. 

The relevancy of this research is consistent with the Great Commission that was 
given to the disciples by Jesus, “to go ye therefore.” Just as the disciples were expected to 
go and compel men and women to come to Christ, the same holds true for pastors, 
teachers and leaders alike in the post-modern culture. One method to compel others to 
come to Christ is through outreach services within the community to reconnect those who 
have lost their way and to evangelize those who are unchurched. 

Utilizing various questions to develop both pre-survey and post survey 
questionnaires will help give analytical data on the social ethics of responsibility as 
recognized by the context. The context is made up of followers of Christ Jesus. H. 
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Richard Niebuhr defines the follower of Christ Jesus as Christian by stating, “He might 
more adequately be described as one who counts himself as belonging to that community 
of men for whom Jesus Christ-his life, words, deeds, and destiny-is of supreme 
importance as the key to the understanding of themselves and their world, the main 
source of the knowledge of god and man, good and evil, the constant companion of the 
conscience, and expected deliverer from evil.” 1 

Five Views 

The work of H. Richard Niebuhr’s book “Christ and Culture” has been the 
foundation for the modern era discussion of culture as it pertains to the Christian church 
since its publishing in 1951. Niebuhr gives five views, which he classifies as 1) Christ 
against culture; 2) Christ of culture; 3) Christ above culture; 4) Christ and culture in 
paradox; 5) Christ the transformer of culture. 2 

Christ against culture holds to a separatist view of the Christian church from the 
outside culture and or world. The view of culture outside the church brotherhood is seen 
as corrupted by sin. The Christian is to be extracted from and avoid this culture when 
possible. This view “uncompromisingly affirms the sole authority of Christ over the 
Christian and resolutely rejects culture’s claim to loyalty.” 3 

Christ of culture holds a view that is proportionately distant from the first. 
Cultural participation is accommodated uncritically and seen as a positive thing. This 


1 H. Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (New York, NY: Harper and Row, 1951), 11. 

2 Niebuhr, Christ and Culture, 11. 


3 Niebuhr, Christ and Culture, 45. 
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view is held by those who “understand Christ through culture, selecting from his teaching 
and action as well as from the Christian doctrine about him such points as seen to agree 
with what is best in civilization.” 4 A view embraced by Gnostics and liberal 
Protestantism. 

Christ above culture holds a position of compromise between the first two views, 
sees culture as a positive, as far as they go. Yet, they would need tweaking and 
maturation by divine law and the exertion of the Christian, with Christ reigning over 
both. This view held by Clement of Alexandria, and Thomas Aquinas has been a 
fundamental position of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Christ and culture in paradox as seen by Niebuhr is called the dualist. The dualist 
believes culture to be corrupt and to be judged by God. Yet, separating from culture 
becomes an impossibility for, it is God who has created the Christian to live within 
culture. This causes a love hate relationship to culture, the duality of embracing culture 
and then negating various aspects at the same time. Martin Luther and Soren Kierkegaard 
shared this view. Niebuhr believed that the dualist view was such that it gained 
prominence by getting Christians to reckon with the terms of God, grace, and sin. 
Nevertheless, he feared “that dualism tends to lead Christians into antinomianism and 
into cultural conservatism.” 5 

Christ the Transformer of Culture is the “conversionists” looks to revive culture 
through the introduction to Christ. Because Christ is the redeemer of creation. The 


4 Niebuhr, Christ and Culture, 83. 


5 Niebuhr, Christ and Culture, 187. 
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believer can and should move to become transformers of culture to the light of God. 
Views embraced by John Calvin and the Puritans. 

Another View 

Relating the context to Niebuhr’s five models initially seemed simple, but the 
model that the Christian church fits is not so conforming. As the Bible instructs the 
church that it is in the world but not of the world, the context cannot successfully 
evangelize if it exist in a total mindset of the typology Christ against culture. This 
position would place the context in a dogmatic mindset and not displaying the love of 
Christ who died for all. 

The context fits most purposefully in Niebuhr’s fourth and fifth typology “Christ 
and Culture in Paradox” and “Christ the Transformer of Culture.” The context places 
itself in the ambiguity of the love hate relationship of being created while in creation, 
created of God and surrounded by sin. The context believes and accepts the realities of 
God, grace, and sin (Christ and Culture in Paradox). Though the culture of the 
community has been affected by sin which leads to a picture void of the teaching of 
Christ, the love that is exhibited through social outreach can help transform the culture of 
the contextual environment. The transformation cannot be sought from guidelines within 
the culture but are to be sought by the guidance from the precepts of Christ and how to 
exist and evangelize the community. 

The responsibility of the church as a follower of Jesus Christ is to have the same 
passion he had toward the needs of his community. This responsibility must move from 
the communal gathering that is confined within the walls to the surrounding community 
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that lives without. To do so, the church must recognize the desire Jesus had to engage in 
the communities’ hierarchy of needs, shelter, clothing, food and education. Jesus vested 
himself in the culture of his day. 

The church must utilize the love that is professed through the follow ship of Jesus 
to become the transformative vessel to a cultural community beyond its authority. The 
church must move to work within the life of society, which means it becomes socially 
motivated. “Individuals may use culture in their own ways; they may change elements in 
their culture, yet what they use and change is social,” writes Ruth Benedict in “Patterns 
of Culture.” 6 


6 Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (Boston, MA: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934). 



CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 

What took place at the Greater Morning Star Missionary Baptist Church 
(GMSMBC) during the training session and seminars? Before the session and seminars 
began, the researcher met by way of conference call with the contextual associates to 
inform and instruct on the time line and the needed resources for the beginning of the first 
seminar and pre-survey. On the first Sunday of September the contextual associates 
brought with them their personal laptops to be used for the electronic survey that had 
been setup by the researcher. The pre-survey would be given to the members of the 
GMSMBC during the morning worship. The time that it took for the survey to be 
completed was an average of twenty-three minutes. 

There were fifty people who participated in the survey. The participants would 
take turns at the six laptops that were setup at the front of the sanctuary and those who 
were able to access the survey by mobile smart-phones would do so where they sat. The 
music ministry played songs of praise during the administration of the survey to keep an 
atmosphere of spiritual peace. The survey consisted of a minimum of fifteen questions: 

1. What does it mean to meet the mandate of God? 

2. What does mean to meet the needs of God’s people? 

3. Do you believe that the church is responsible for equipping the community 
for social development? 
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4. Who do you think would benefit from an outreach program that involved 
temporary housing? 

5. Do you think the church should provide temporary housing to families in 
need of shelter? 

6. Do you think the church should partner with other agencies to develop 
housing for low income families? 

7. What do you think about the church facilitating workshops to enhance 
financial awareness in the home? 

8. Would you attend a financial workshop yourself? 

9. On a scale of one to five with five being more favorable, would you be in 
favor of the church facilitating resume building workshops? 

10. On a scale of one to five with five being the more favorable, would you 
encourage someone you know to participate in a resume building 
workshop? 

11. On a scale of one to five with five being most important, how important is 
it that the community utilize a food and clothing pantry from the church? 

12. Do you think the church should have a food and clothing pantry? 

13. Do you think the church should establish and own business to help boost 
the local economy? 

14. What do you think about the church having mentoring programs for the 
youth and young adults to learn specific trades? 

15. How would you feel if your church was able to accomplish growth 
through some of the social programs mentioned in this questionnaire? 
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The following seven Sundays was given to the purpose of the seminars that was used to 
inform and instruct on the ways the church could utilize the biblical foundation of the 
project (Isaiah 58:12-14; Luke 4:18-19) to gain a renewed understanding of the churches 
responsibility to its community. After the seminars were given, the post-survey was 
implemented on the third Sunday of November. This time there was an increase of 
participation. During the pre-survey there were fifty participants. During the post-survey 
there were seventy participants. 


Methodology 

This chapter explains the methods used to obtain data from congregational 
participants. This data will assist in the mobilization of Greater Morning Star Missionary 
Baptist Church (GMSMBC) to adapt and implement a written model for community 
outreach and church collaboration and training related to a social gospel. The goal of the 
research is to ascertain the attitudes, opinions, and behaviors of congregational 
participants as it relates to understanding community outreach and the biblical 
implications related to it. Further, the data will be utilized to create GMSMBC Outreach 
Ministries that will focus toward meeting the biblical mission of the church found in 
Isaiah 58:12-14 and Luke 4:18-19. Pastor Tyrone Martin designed the initial survey and 
Mrs. Saketha Martin created an online survey utilizing the Survey Monkey Program. 

The stages of research were (1) designing an appropriate training, (2) creating a 
survey based on training and Action Research Model, (3) administering an online pre¬ 
test, and (4) then administering an online post-test. Results of both the qualitative and 


some quantitative data generated by the Survey Monkey Computer program and 
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integrated into this document. The project implemented and administered at the physical 
location of GMSMBC. The project utilized a facilitation team to oversee the computer 
survey onsite during a Sunday morning worship to ascertain a 100% participation of 
members present. The facilitation team consisted of Saketha Martin, Angelia Martin, 
Charles Scott, Shellie Scott, Samuel Simmons, and Laquita Carpenter, these individuals 
utilized laptops to guide participants in computer usage and were available if there were 
technology problems and challenges. In addition, Jadyn Martin instructed congregational 
participants utilizing their cell phones to access both the pre-survey and post survey. 

General Perspective 

The research presented in the chapter is a qualitative study. The qualitative 
perspective is typically used when studies focus on meaning and understanding, “may 
vary in the perceptions of individuals, according to Mildred L. Patton in Understanding 
Research Methods.” 1 

The context associate or facilitators will assist in the development of 
questionnaires and the evaluation of the interviews for the project implementation. The 
professional facilitator(s) will advise in the process of researching the appropriate 
methods to be used to test the hypothesis and evaluate the results. The fifteen questions 
could be used for the inquiry of the preliminary data of project stem from the problem 
statement. 

These questions are some possible queries that will be used in a multiple-choice 
faction to elicit measurable results to the questions. The surveys will be sent digitally. As 

1 John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative and Quantitative Approaches (Thousand Oaks, 
CA: Sage, 2018). 
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in this survey which is strictly utilized for the congregation at GMSMBC, emails will be 
sent out to those more readily assessable but those who are less savvy, laptop computers 
will be utilized to assist with completion of the survey. Varying surveys will be sent out 
to the community to receive feedback on their perspective of the needs of the community. 

At the conclusion of the workshop lecture and congregational computer survey, 
Pastor Tyrone Martin printed off the data results from the Survey Monkey Program and 
thanked the facilitators for their time and began to coordinate the results in a qualitative 
format. 


Research Context 

The context of the study took place at the Greater Morning Star Missionary 
Baptist Church located in Mount Clemens, Michigan. It was selected because of the 
participants trust, comfort, and familiarity with the setting. The research activities, in total 
covered twelve weeks, the pre-test administered on September 3, 2017, during the 
morning worship services at 10:15 a.m. to access the maximum number of participants. 
The post-test was administered on November 19, 2017 during the morning worship 
services at 10:15 a.m. to access the maximum number of participants. During the post¬ 
test, the pastor provided a fifteen-minute workshop and then the post-test administered 
via laptop computers with the assistance of the facilitators mentioned previously in the 


document. 
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Research Participants 

Although the researcher pastor was inevitably aware of the actions of both the 
general membership and the leaders at Greater Star Missionary Baptist Church, his 
primary concern was making sure that participants were able to engage this process 
without assistance from him to maintain the integrity of the process. Thus, the researcher 
utilized facilitators to assist participants with the technology provided the impetus for 
more objectivity in terms of their responses. 


Instruments Used in the Data Collection 

One instrument is utilized in the data collection process. It is administered as pre¬ 
test in September and as a post-test in November. Both the pre and post surveys are 
administered by facilitators to assist congregational participants with imputing data 
through laptops. 


Survey Result 


What does it mean to meet the mandate of God? 

Answer Choices 

Pre-Responses 

Post-Responses 

To make disciples 

6.12% 

3 

7.46% 

5 

Baptizing the converted 

4.08% 

2 

2.99% 

2 

Teaching the observations 
commanded by Christ 

6.12% 

3 

14.93% 

10 

Pray for wisdom 

4.08% 

2 

0.00% 

0 

All of the above 

79.59% 

39 

74.63% 

50 


Answered 

49 

Answered 

67 


Skipped 

1 

Skipped 

2 

What does it mean to meet the needs 
of God’s people? 

Pre-Responses 

Post-Responses 

Answer Choices 

22.92% 

11 

5.97% 

4 
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Liberate those who are oppressed 

29.17% 

14 

2.99% 

2 

Share resources with the needy 

20.83% 

10 

1.49% 

1 

To heal the broken-hearted 

22.92% 

11 

5.97% 

4 

Bring hope and good news to the 
afflicted 

18.75% 

9 

1.49% 

1 

To proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lord 

16.67% 

8 

7.46% 

5 

Comfort all who mourn 

89.58% 

43 

74.63% 

50 

All of the above 

Answered 

48 

Answered 

67 


Skipped 

2 

Skipped 

2 

Do you believe that the church is 
responsible for equipping the 
community for social development? 





Answer Choices 

Pre-Responses 

Post-Responses 

Yes 

87.23% 

41 

80.88% 

55 

No 

12.77% 

6 

19.12% 

13 


Answered 

47 

Answered 

68 


Skipped 

3 

Skipped 

1 

Who do you think would benefit 
from an outreach program that 
involved temporary housing? 





Answer Choices 

Responses 

Responses 

Senior citizens 

16.67% 

8 

7.46% 

5 

Recent parolees seeking re-entry to 
society 

16.67% 

8 

1.49% 

1 

Single parents 

16.67% 

8 

1.49% 

1 

Low income citizens 

16.67% 

8 

1.49% 

1 

Homeless citizens 

20.83% 

10 

10.45% 

7 

All of the above 

75.00% 

36 

77.61% 

52 


Answered 

48 

Answered 

67 


Skipped 

2 

Skipped 

2 

Do you think the church should 
provide temporary housing to 
families in need of shelter? 





Answer Choices 

Pre-Responses 

Post-Responses 

Yes 

91.84% 

45 

100.00% 

69 

No 

8.16% 

4 

0.00% 

0 


Answered 

49 

Answered 

69 


Skipped 

1 

Skipped 

0 

Do you think the church should 
partner with other agencies to 
develop housing for low income 
families? 





Answer Choices 

Pre-Responses 

Post-Responses 
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Yes 

95.83% 

46 

95.65% 

66 

No 

4.17% 

2 

4.35% 

3 


Answered 

48 

Answered 

69 


Skipped 

2 

Skipped 

0 

What do you think about the church 
facilitating workshops to enhance 
financial awareness in the home? 





Answer Choices 

Pre-Responses 

Post-Responses 

I think the church should facilitate 
financial workshops 

85.71% 

42 

79.41% 

54 

I don’t think the church should 
facilitate financial workshops 

2.04% 

1 

7.35% 

5 

I think it is personal endeavor that 
should be sought by the individual 

12.24% 

6 

13.24% 

9 


Answered 

49 

Answered 

68 


Skipped 

1 

Skipped 

1 

Would you attend a financial 
workshop yourself? 





Answer Choices 

Pre-Responses 

Post-Responses 

Yes 

89.58% 

43 

88.41% 

61 

No 

10.42% 

5 

11.59% 

8 


Answered 

48 

Answered 

69 


Skipped 

2 

Skipped 

0 

On a scale of 1-5 with five being 
more favorable, would you be in 
favor of the church facilitating 
resume’ building workshops? 





Answer Choices 

Pre-Responses 

Post-Responses 

1 

8.16% 

4 

2.90% 

2 

2 

8.16% 

4 

4.35% 

3 

3 

8.16% 

4 

18.84% 

13 

4 

10.20% 

5 

8.70% 

6 

5 

65.31% 

32 

65.22% 

45 


Answered 

49 

Answered 

69 


Skipped 

1 

Skipped 

0 

On a scale of one to five with five 
being the more favorable, would you 
encourage someone you know to 
participate in a resume’ building 
workshop? 





Answer Choices 

Pre-Responses 

Post-Responses 

1 

8.16% 

4 

2.90% 

2 

2 

4.08% 

2 

5.80% 

4 

3 

2.04% 

1 

7.25% 

5 
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4 

10.20% 

5 

15.94% 

11 

5 

75.51% 

37 

68.12% 

47 


Answered 

49 

Answered 

69 


Skipped 

1 

Skipped 

0 

On a scale of one to five with five 
being most important, how 
important is it that the community 
utilize a food and clothing pantry 
from the church? 





Answer Choices 

Pre-Responses 

Post-Responses 

1 

4.26% 

2 

1.45% 

1 

2 

2.13% 

1 

1.45% 

1 

3 

4.26% 

2 

5.80% 

4 

4 

12.77% 

6 

8.70% 

6 

5 

76.60% 

36 

82.61% 

57 


Answered 

47 

Answered 

69 


Skipped 

3 

Skipped 

0 

Do you think the church should have 
a food and clothing pantry? 





Answer Choices 

Pre-Responses 

Post-Responses 

Yes 

95.92% 

47 

98.53% 

67 

No 

4.08% 

2 

1.47% 

1 


Answered 

49 

Answered 

68 


Skipped 

1 

Skipped 

1 

Do you think the church should 
establish and own businesses to help 
boost the local economy? 





Answer Choices 

Pre-Responses 

Post-Responses 

Yes 

87.76% 

43 

92.65% 

63 

No 

12.24% 

6 

7.35% 

5 


Answered 

49 

Answered 

68 


Skipped 

1 

Skipped 

1 

What do you think about the church 
having mentoring programs for the 
youth and young adults to learn 
specific trades? 





Answer Choices 

Pre-Responses 

Post-Responses 

I think it is an excellent idea for the 
church to establish mentoring 
programs for the youth and young 
adults to learn specific trades 

97.96% 

48 

97.10% 

67 

I don’t think it is the business of the 
church 

0.00% 

0 

1.45% 

1 
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Mentoring is great but should left to 
parents and the school system 

2.04% 

1 

1.45% 

1 


Answered 

49 

Answered 

69 


Skipped 

1 

Skipped 

0 

Please indicate your age group: 





Answer Choices 

Pre-Responses 

Post-Responses 

12-19 

2.00% 

1 

5.80% 

4 

20-30 

2.00% 

1 

4.35% 

3 

31-45 

14.00% 

7 

11.59% 

8 

46-55 

24.00% 

12 

11.59% 

8 

56-70 

36.00% 

18 

49.28% 

34 

71- over 

22.00% 

11 

17.39% 

12 


Answered 

50 

Answered 

69 


Skipped 

0 

Skipped 

0 







Interpretation of the Result 

As the chart illustrates, before the seminars were given only fifty people 
participated in the survey. After all the seminars were conducted sixty-nine people 
participated in the survey, concluding with an overall increase of nineteen more 
participants. This positive imprint is more than likely due to the focus of the seminars 
foundational message which was motivated by the Old Testament passage of Isaiah 58:12 
and the New Testament passage in Luke 4:18-19. A message of spiritual renewal within 
the church so as to become a viable reformer of its community. 

Question One: 

When asked what it means to meet the mandate of God: three of fifty participants 
answered correctly (Teaching the observations commanded by Christ) in the pre-survey. 
After the seminars ten of sixty-nine answered correctly. 
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Question Two: 

When asked what it means to meet the needs of God’s people: forty three out of 
fifty gave the right response in the pre-seminar (all of the above). After the seminar fifty 
out of the sixty-nine gave the right response. 

Question Three: 

When asked do you believe that the church is responsible for equipping the 
community for social development forty one of fifty answered correctly (yes) in the pre¬ 
survey and after the seminars fifty-five of sixty-nine answered correctly. 

Question Four: 

When asked who you think would benefit from an outreach program that 
involved temporary housing before the seminar thirty-six out of fifty answered correctly 
(all of the above) in the pre-survey. After the seminars fifty-two out of sixty-nine 
answered correctly. 

Question Five: 

When asked do you think the church should provide temporary housing to 
families in need of shelter forty-five out of fifty participants responded with the right 
answer (yes) in pre-survey. After the seminars it was a blessing to see that all the 
participants responded with the right answer, scoring a noticeable 100%. 

Question Six: 

When asked do you think the church should partner with other agencies to 
develop housing for low income families forty-six of fifty gave the correct answer (yes) 
in the pre-survey. Sixty-six of sixty-nine gave the right answer after the seminars. 
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Question Seven: 

The question was asked what you think about the church facilitating workshops to 
enhance financial awareness in the home forty-two of fifty agreed the church should in 
the pre-survey. After the seminars fifty-four of sixty-nine agreed the church should 
facilitate workshops to enhance financial awareness in the home. 

Question Eight: 

The question was proposed would you attend a financial workshop yourself forty- 
three of fifty answered yes in the pre-survey, while after the seminar sixty-one of sixty- 
nine said yes also. 

Question Nine: 

When asked on a scale of one to five with five being more favorable, would you 
be in favor of the church facilitating a resume building workshop? Thirty-two out of fifty 
participants answered more favorable in the pre-survey. After the seminar forty-five of 
sixty-nine participants answered more favorable. 

Question Ten: 

When asked on a scale of one to five with five being the more favorable, would 
you encourage someone you know to participate in a resume building workshop? Thirty- 
seven of the fifty participants gave a favorable answer in the pre-survey. After the 
seminars forty-seven of sixty-nine participants gave a favorable answer. 

Question Eleven: 

When asked on a scale of one to five with five being most important, how 
important is it that the community utilize a food and clothing pantry from the church 
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thirty-six of fifty participants gave the most important answer in the pre-survey. After the 
seminar fifty-seven of sixty-nine gave the most important answer. 

Question Twelve: 

When asked Do you think the church should have a food and clothing pantry 
forty-seven of fifty answered correctly (yes) in the pre-survey, while after the seminars 
sixty-seven of the sixty-nine answered correctly. 

Question Thirteen: 

When asked Do you think the church should establish and own businesses to help 
boost the local economy forty-three of fifty participants answered correctly (yes) in the 
pre-survey and sixty-three of sixty-nine participants answered correctly after the survey 
was given. 

Question Fourteen: 

When asked what you think about the church having mentoring programs for the 
youth and young adults to learn specific trades forty-eight of fifty participants answered 
with the right answer in the pre-surveys. After the seminars sixty-seven of sixty-nine 
participants answered with the right answer. 

Question Fifteen: 

When asked the age group of participants that fit into the fifty-six to seventy 
category they disposed that the bulk of the participants of both pre and post-surveys fit 
into this category. 

After reviewing the results of both surveys the researcher noticed there was an 
increase of participants taking the survey after the seminars were given. The trepidation 
before the seminars were given suggest that there was a clearer perspective of the duty 
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and responsibility of the churches connection to the community after the seminars were 
given. This also suggest that when informed through the proper settings of discourse the 
church would be more apt to participate in structured change. 

Limitation of the Study 

Limitations of the study is that it is relegated to the Greater Morning Star 
Missionary Baptist Church. The study has not been extended to comprise other churches 
with the same ministry likeness and parishioner’s make up. The researcher knows that the 
limitations of the research pertains to the relationship of the pastor and parishioners and 
the seminars given briefly over an eight-week period. 

Delimitation of the Study 

Having mentioned above, delimitations of the project is that the contributing 
group is limited and relegated to the Greater Morning Star Missionary Baptist Church, 
which would be available for ongoing seminars and training opportunities facilitated by 
the researcher. Based upon associations with other pastors the researcher can extend the 
study of comprise sister churches and congregation of the Mount Clemens area and 
southeast region of the state of Michigan with the same type of identity. 

Reflection 

The Greater Morning Star Missionary Baptist Church, located in the south east 
corridor of the city of Mount Clemens, Michigan is an African American place of 
Christian worship. This is the context where I (Pastor Tyrone Martin) the researcher 
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began and finished the data and evaluation of the same for the project “Reconnecting the 
Church and the Community through Evangelism and Outreach.” 

The Greater Morning Star Missionary Baptist Church (GMSMBC) family 
presented an atmosphere of positive encouragement for the procurement of the project. 
The leaders were actively ready to act when the researchers’ proposal of a committee of 
the church and community was suggested as a means to bridging the church and 
community together for the purpose of unifying in the assessment of the needs within the 
community and developing a course of action. The researcher chose the committee 
formulated of two leaders of the church (chairman of both the Deacon and Trustee 
ministry) and one congregational member; from the community there were three persons 
selected (a business contractor, a former county commissioner and a senior citizen). The 
researcher met with this committee four times during the course of the projects timeline 
from September to November of 2017. During this time the assessment of the committee 
was to (1) address the demolition of a property in the community acquired by GMSMBC 
as a donation from a private business developer. A two story condemn duplex causing a 
blight to the community, the committee and researcher agreed to join in raising the 
capital for demolition. (2) As suggested by the state representative of Mount Clemens the 
committee moved to have a unity of faith and love walk consisting of the local 
synagogue, the local Presbyterian Church and GMSMBC so as to show forth the 
importance of a unified resolve of togetherness in the community. And (3) the committee 
suggested a coat drive to take place on the last day of the year during the watchnight 
worship service at GMSMBC. Due to the fact this is an ongoing project and does not stop 
with the defense of such, these were the first concerns taking and addressed. 
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The formulation of the joint committee was received with a positive response by 

the leaders and congregants of the context. The results of the project data revealed a small 

number of congregants within the context had some trepidation in taking the pre-survey. 

While there was an increase of congregants for the post-survey, helps one to believe that 

the evangelistic approach given within the seminars helped to raise the consciousness of 

the context in order to get a better response and participation from the context. 

Evangelism normally is utilized outside of the church to transform the culture of those 

from the community and encourage the transformed to live within a new culture as 

transformers. Whereas, the researcher chose to use evangelism: 

Active calling of people to respond to the message of grace and commit oneself to 
God in Jesus Christ... Evangelism is derived from the Greek word euangelion, 
meaning “gospel” or “good news.” The verbal forms of euangelizo, meaning “to 
bring” or “to announce good news” occur some 55 times (Acts 8:4, 25, 35; 11:20) 
and are normally translated with the appropriate form of the word “preach.” 
Evangelism has to do with the proclamation of the message of good news... 
evangelism is the Spirit-led communication of the gospel of the kingdom in such 
a way or ways that the recipients have a valid opportunity to accept Jesus Christ 
as Lord and Savior and become responsible members of His church. Such a 
definition takes into account the essential work of the Holy Spirit, the various 
ways of conveying the good news, holistic concern for the persons involved, the 
need for actual communication and understanding of the message, and the 
necessity of productive church membership on the part of the convert. 2 

With this working definition of evangelism, the researcher chose the method of 

evangelism to invoke the needed desire for spiritual renewal within the context through 

the seminars. Now the context is expressing a desire to commit to outreach. A strength 

seen by the researcher based upon the church having a positive reaction to the seminars. 

The excitement from the parishioners during the presentation of the seminars also 

revealed that the church was ready for a format change in the presentation of the word of 


2 G. W. Schweer, Holman Illustrated Bible Dictionary (Nashville, TN: Holman Bible Publishers, 
2003 ), 518 . 
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God from sermonic three-point preaching to a more in your face teaching of spiritual life 
applicable resolutions. This displayed a strength in spiritual renewal. 

The coat drive scheduled for the watchnight service was both a failure and 
success. A failure based upon the lack of participation from the parishioners. The event 
date may have been too close behind the Christmas holiday season. A success due to the 
fact that over one hundred coats were donated before the targeted date by a company out 
of San Francisco, California “One Warm Coat.” Capturing the attention of an outside 
nonprofit organization to help with a local community church coat drive was seen as a 
positive display of hopeful partnerships with other community organizations in the future. 

Looking back on the proposed love and unity walk that was suggested by State 
Representative, William Sowerby of the thirty-first district of Michigan, displayed the 
only disappointment involving the ecumenical community of faith. The walk was 
scheduled for November the fourth but was canceled due to the fear of some form of 
backlash, as was verbally explained to Representative Sowerby by both the local 
synagogue and the local Presbyterian Church. This helped the researcher to understand 
that there are other religious faiths that are in need of spiritual renewal. A letter was 
written and sent to both houses of faith by the researcher stating the disappointment of 
the event not taking place with the hope of doing something in the future (no response). 
See appendix for copy of letter. 

Building relationships with the political community brought about a hopeful 
commitment to partner with Senator Debbie Stabenow in the future. The senator called to 
congratulate the researcher for sixteen years of service to the GMSMBC on November 
third. During the conversation the researcher informed the senator of plans to develop 
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acquired properties within the community of the context by the context. The senator 
relayed to the researcher the possibility of receiving financial grants if the development 
for veteran housing would be involved. According to schedule, the building acquired by 
the GMSMBC was torn down after a successful capital campaign was raised by the joint 
church and community committee brought together by the researcher. 

Summary 

The project “Reconnecting the Church and Community through Evangelism and 
Outreach” has become an ongoing interest and will not end with the termination of the 
doctoral program. This project gives a model of church renewal. Through the process of 
reiterating the scriptural references that pertain to the spiritual renewal called by Yahweh 
in (Isaiah 58 and Luke 4:18-19), the church receives a refresher course in the purpose of 
its relationship with the Lord. The pre and post-survey was utilized to assess where the 
church is as it pertains to the understanding of the churches responsibility to the 
community. A committee made up of leaders of the community and leaders of the church 
was formulated to assess the needs of the community to be met by the church. Plans to 
meet various objectives and goals were put in place for community outreach. The first 
course of action was the unity love walk, which was considered unsuccessful. The second 
course of action was the capitol campaign for the demolition of the church owned 
property within the community, which was considered a success. The third course of 
action was the watchnight service coat drive, which provided mixed reviews. 
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Conclusion 

A three-year journey has come to a new beginning for the researcher. Now there 
is a focus on the theological view in ministry. The researcher has humbly been used 
through the project as God given to introduce the context to a larger aspect of the 
“Kingdom of God” the need for the church to act as an advocate for social development 
within the community in which it lives. The researcher believes a community should 
never have to suffer the social deprivations of our society when there is a church within it 
to help in bridging the social norms (feeding of the poor, clothing those who need coats, 
providing educational programs to build productive citizens and creating housing for 
those in need of a new start) of our society. The researcher during the course of this 
journey met with many difficult occasions and personal struggles which presented 
reasons to give up on the project. However, the researcher was always reminded of a 
promise given in Joel 2:26 “My people will never again be put to shame” (HCSB), this 
has given the researcher a new resolve in the trust of his God. 
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IMAGES OF GREATER MORNING STAR MISSIONARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
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Present Day View of the Greater Morning Star Missionary Baptist Church Edifice 














Aerial View from GMSMBC to Downtown Mount Clemens, MI 
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Quick Facts 2010 Census: Mount Clemens 
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People QiickFacts 

Mount Clemens 

i 

} 

Popilation, 2014 estimate 

46,408 

860,112 

'9,909,877 

Popilation, 2010 (April 1) estimates base 

16,314 

840,987 

'9,884,133 

Popilation, percent change-April 1,2010 to Jiiy 1,2014 

r 0.6% 

2.30% 

'0.3% 

Population, 2010 

'16,314 

840,978 

9,883,640 

Persons under 5 years, percent, 2010 

52% 

5.40% 

6.0% 

Persons under 18 years, percent, 2010 

20.6% 

21.90% 

'23.7% 

Persons 65 years and ewer, percent, 2010 

130% 

15.60% 

138% 

Female persons, percent, 2010 

'48.5% 

51.40% 

'50.9% 


Wiite alone, percent, 2010 (a) 

'70.0% 

82.90% 

'78.9% 

Sack or African American alone, percent, 2010(a) 

"■P 

o*'- 

CO 

11.00% 

r 14.2% 

American Indan and Alaska Native alone, percent, 2010 (a) 

0.3% 

0.30% 

'0.6% 

Asian alone, percent, 2010(a) 

'0.5% 

3.60% 

'2.4% 

Native Hawaiian and Other Pacific Islander alone, percent, 2010 (a) 

Z 

Z 

'0.0% 

Two or More Races, percent, 2010 

'3.6% 

2.20% 

'2.3% 

Hspanic or Latino, percent, 2010 (b) 

'2.9% 

2.50% 

'4.4% 

Wiite alone, not Hispanic or Latino, percent, 2010 

'68.3% 

80.80% 

'76.6% 


Living in sane house 1 year & ever, percent, 2009-2013 

'81.4% 

88.10% 

85.3% 

Foreign ban persons, percent, 2009-2013 

'2.7% 

10.30% 

6.1% 

Language other than Eriglish spoken at hone, pet age 5+, 2009-2013 

4.0% 

13.60% 

9.1% 

Hgh school graduate a hi^er, percent of persons age 25+, 2009-2013 

'83.2% 

88.20% 

'88.9% 

Bachelor's degree a higher, percent of persons age 25+, 2009-2013 

'l8.2% 

22.50% 

25.9% 

Veterans, 2009-2013 


934 55,720 

672,213 

Mean travel tine to work (minutes), workers age 16+, 2009-2013 


23.5 26.8 

24 
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Housing units, 2010 

*7,582 

361,273 

*4,532,233 

Homeownership rate, 2009-2013 

*57.7% 

75.50% 

*72.1% 

Housing units in multi-unit structures, percent, 2009-2013 

*33.9% 

17.70% 

*17.9% 

Median value of owner-occupied housing units, 2009-2013 

r $76,800 

$123,100 

*$121,700 

Households, 2009-2013 

r 7,044 

332,818 

*3,823,280 

Persons per household, 2009-2013 

2.11 2.52 

2.53 

Per capita money income in past 12 months (2013 dollars), 2009-2013 

$21,725 

$26,748 

*$25,681 

Median household income, 2009-2013 

r $33,208 

$53,451 

*$48,411 

Persons below poverty level, percent, 2009-2013 

*21.8% 

12.50% 

*16.8% 


Business QuickFacts 

Mount Clemens 

Macomb County Michigan 

Total number of firms, 2007 

*1,757 

66,632 

*816,972 

Black-owned firms, percent, 2007 

*7.8% 

4.70% 

*8.9% 

American Indian- and Alaska Native-owned firms, percent, 2007 

F 

0.50% 

*0.7% 

Asian-owned firms, percent, 2007 

S 

3.30% 

2.6% 

Native Hawaiian and Other Pacific Islander-owned firms, percent, 2007 

F 

F 

0.1% 

Hispanic-owned firms, percent, 2007 

F 

1.20% 

1.3% 

Women-owned firms, percent, 2007 

29.4% 

27.00% 

30.4% 


Manufacturers shipments, 2007 ($1000) 

D 

23,588,483 

234,455,768 

Merchant wholesaler sales, 2007 ($1000) 

70,824 

5,611,118 

107,109,349 

Retail sales, 2007 ($1000) 

184,528 

10,007,613 

109,102,594 

Retail sales per capita, 2007 

$10,986 

$12,074 

$10,855 

Accommodation and food services sales, 2007 ($1000) 

42,429 

1,120,853 

14,536,648 


1,850 


Geography QuickFacts 

Mount Clemens 

Macomb County Michigan 

Land area in square miles, 2010 

4.07 

479.22 56,538.90 

Persons per square mile, 2010 

4,009.3 

1,754.90 174.8 

FIPS Code 

55820 

99 26 

Counties 

Macomb County 




(a) Includes persons reporting only one race. 



(b) Hispanics may be of any race, so also are included in applicable race categories. 



FN: Footnote on this item for this area in place of data 



NA: Not available 



D: Suppressed to avoid disclosure of confidential information 



X: Not applicable 



S: Suppressed; does not meet publication standards 



Z: Value greater than zero but less than half unit of measure shown 



F: Fewer than 100 firms 



Source: US Census Bureau State & County QuickFacts 











Demographics of Greater Morning Star MBC Congregation 

Membership 

21 0 


members over age 90 

5 

2.40% 

members between the age of 75 - 89 

25 

11% 

members between the age of 65-74 

42 

20% 

members between the age of 55 -64 

30 

14% 

members between the age of 45-54 

38 

18% 

members between the age of 35-44 

26 

12% 

members between the age of 25-34 

14 

6% 

members between the age of 18-24 

io 

4.80% 

members between the age of 13-17 

5 

2.40% 

members between the age of 2-12 

15 

7% 




Ethnicity 

African-American 


99.80% 

Caucasian 

0.20% 

Other 

0.00% 



Employment Status 

Manufacturing positions 

36% 

Service 

24% 

Agriculture 

3% 

Finance 

2% 

Federal Employees 

3% 

State Employees 

3% 

Retired 

25% 

Unemployed 

4% 



Educational Level 

Advanced Degree 

io% 

College Degree 

20% 

Some College 

20% 

Vocational Training 

io% 

High School 

40% 



Veterans 


1 0% 


Median Household Income 


$48,000 


Membership Household Location 

Mount Clemens 

40% 

Macomb County 

40% 

Wayne County 

5% 

Oakland County 

15% 



Household Composition 

Married 

50% 

‘Married with children under age 18 

25% 

Single (Never married) 

25% 

Single (Divorced) 

35% 

Single Parent Household 

30% 

Widow(er) 

15% 
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LETTER TO FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
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Greater Morning Star Missionary Baptist Church 

87 Robertson Street 
Mount Clemens, Michigan 48043 
(586)463-0451 Fax (586) 463-3162 


17 


First Presbyterian Church 
168 Cass Avenue 
Mount Clemens, Michigan 


48043 


Deal’ Pastor, 

Greetings in the name of our Lord and Savior Jesus the Christ. I was looking forward to 
the collaboration of our churches for the Unity Love Walk in November. 

Though First Presbyterian was unable to participate in the walk, I am hopeful that you 
and your congregation would be able to participate with other community outreach 
programs that Greater Morning Star Missionary Baptist Church. 

Our goal is to present unified and diversified community outreach programs within the 
Mount Clemens that will demonstrate the love we possess through our savior. Please 
contact me as soon as possible at (586) 463-0451 to arrange a time for meeting to discuss 
these opportunities. 

Respectfully, 


Dr. Tyrone B. Martin 
Pastor/Teacher 
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